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BY PAULINE M. PELLETIER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Riccardo Giaconni, research pro- 


fessor in the Department of Physics | 


and Astronomy, was announced as a 
co-recipient of the Nobel Prize in 


physics this yearforhiscontributions | 
in X-rayastronomy. According tothe | 


Oct. 8 announcement he will receive 


more than $500,000 as part of the | 


prize. 
He was recently notified by the 


Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences | 


that he is this year’s Nobel Prize win- 


nerin physics. “Yes, [gotwokenupat | 


5:30 in the morning, and was told that 
Ihadwonsomething,” Giaconnisaid. 
“Everybody was yelling.” 

Starting in 1981 Giaconni was di- 
rector of the Space Telescope Science 
Institute, responsible for bringing 


NASA’s Hubble operations on cam- | 
pus. As a research professor he con- | 


tinues to work with x-ray astronomy, 
a field he virtually created. He taught 
asa professor of astrophysics between 
1982 and 1997 and maintains office 
hours today at Homewood as a ten- 
ured member of the faculty. He is 
president of Associated Universities, 
Inc., a co-administrator of the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory 
and the National Science Foundation 
in Washington, D.C. 

The Royal Swedish Academy of 


Sciences awarded him the prize for | 
detecting x-rays outside our solarsys- | 
tem, many of which are believed to | 
| BY SHRUTI MATHUR 


contain black holes. 


“T am of course very excited, but | 


also extremely grateful. The award is 
very important for all of us, my wife, 
my children, and I. But it is also very 
exciting for our field. Astrophysics is 
a relatively new area of study, even 
though it plays a very large role today 
in the study of astronomy.” 

Caught five minutes before an au- 
dience phone conference, Giaconni 
took a momentto reflect on his expe- 
rience at Hopkins. 

“It has been a pleasure to spend 
time teaching and bringing students, 
and graduate students, into the field 
of astronomy and physics,” he said. 

“Even though I am involved in 
other things, I still enjoy beingamem- 
ber of the faculty, and will say that I 
like Hopkins very much. It wasa won- 
derful place to start my research, and 
now as a research professor, to work 
with the Hopkins faculty. Ihave been 
all over the place, and would say that 
research here is very competitive and 
very tough and very good.” 

Asa tenured research professor in 
the department of Physics and As- 
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Junior Himali Weerahandi, amember of the Egyptian Sun Bellydancers, bellydances solo at the first Cultural Block Party Oct. 4on 34th St. The group 
performed to a mix of Turkish, Egyptian and Moroccan dances “fusion style,” with some U.S. tribal dancing also incorporated. 


JHU block party celebrates culture 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Drawn in by the temptations of a 
multitude of ethnic foods, lively feet- 
tapping international music and en- 
tertainment performances by their 
peers, hundreds of Johns Hopkins 
students flocked to 34th Street last 
Friday afternoon to attend the 
University’s first Cultural Block Party. 

An idea dreamt up by Residential 
Life Coordinator and Organizacion 
Latina Estudiantil (OLE) advisor 
Clarybel Peguero and manifested into 
reality by senior Angela Boyd and 


junior Jonathan Groce, the event was 
geared towards celebrating cultural 
diversity. 

“Tt gives people a venue for per- 
forming and showing off the fun and 
exciting aspects of their culture,” said 
Boyd, who is also president of the 
Latino cultural club OLE. 

“We started planning in May, and 
a majority of the preparation was car- 
ried out throughout the summer,” 
said Groce, who also serves as the 
Student Activities Commission’s 
(SAC) Cultural Liaison. 

After the initial idea was agreed on 
the team had to obtain Dean of Stu- 


dent Life Susan Boswell’s approval 
and search fora location for the event. 

“With Dean Boswell’s connections 
we were able to get a block permit 
from the city and a budget for $2,000 
for the food and supplies,” said Groce. 

Though he admitted frustrations 
with all the bureaucratic details in- 
volved, Groce said, “We are pleased 
with the turnout; the absolutely phe- 
nomenal response and interest level 
made it all worth it. So many people 
came up to Angela and me to con- 
gratulate us on a successful block 
party, and every student group is al- 
ready looking forward to next year.” 


Under Boyd and Groce’s direc- 
tion and leadership, mdre"than 25 
student ethnic groups on campus 
participated, many sending represen- 
tatives to a Cultural Leader Retreat 
organized for the event in early Sep- 
tember. 

“It is by far the best way to pro- 
mote all the various cultures we have 
by exposing people to the different 
foods, music and traditions,” said 
Brazilian Cultural Society (BCS) 
President Ivan Putziger. 

Students Educating and Empow- 
ering for Diversity (SEED) member 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 








on quads 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTTer 


The University has approved mea- 
sures to bring Spring Fair back to the 
Lower and Upper quads this spring 
after its two-year limitation to Gar- 
land Field. 

Administrators, Student Council 


| (StuCo) representatives and Spring 


Fair co-chairs agreed to return the 
arts, crafts and student booths to the 
Upper and Lower quads at a meeting 
Sept. 25, chaired by University Vice 


| President Jim McGills. 


But the carnival rides and foodven- 
dors will remain on Garland Field 
since they require the presence of 
heavy vehicles, according to 2003 
Spring Fair Co-Chair Dan Coleman. 

“Heavy vehicles and food vendors 
where food may stain the bricks,” are 
not allowed on the quads, said Asso- 
ciate Dean of Academic Affairs An- 
drew Douglas. Moreover, to trans- 
port booths onto the quads, “students 
will have to carry booths on foot or 
use micro vehicles.” 

Student organizers will be respon- 
sible for any damage to University 
property resulting from Spring Fair, 
said Coleman, and they plan to work 
out student guidelines for quad usage 
in an upcoming meeting with the Of- 
fice of Plant Operations. 

The guidelines were originally the 
idea of StuCo President Manish Gala 
and will explicitly delineate restric- 
tions over campus activity “to avoid 
unnecessary damage,” said Gala. 

Larry Kilduff of Plant Operations 
said he is “willing” to work with stu- 
dents and is waiting for Spring Fair 
studentrepresentatives to contacthim 
to schedule a meeting. 

Spring Fair will have to eliminate 
use of stakes in erecting the tents, since 
they can damage the irrigation sys- 
tem, water drainage and electric wir- 
ing underground. Instead, tents will 
be erected with sandbags or barrels, 
said Douglas. 

Coleman said tentative plans place 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





Frosh elect new StuCo officers 


BY ANITA BHANSALI 
AND VANITA SAHASRANAMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Board of Elections (BoE) an- 
nounced the winners of freshman 
class elections at Tuesday’s Student 


Council meeting. Christal Ng was 
elected president, Hallie Jackson vice- 
presidentand Nina Kumarsecretary/ 
treasurer. Rob Freundlich, Aaron 
Levy-Forsythe and Meghan McIntosh 
were chosenas representatives for the 
Class of 2006. 


Man seen with gun near Xando 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


A man was seen carrying a hand- 
gun near the 31st street entrance to 
Xando at approximately 7:35 p.m. 


last Friday night, prompting the re- 
sponse of Hopkins Security and the 
Baltimore Police. 

The suspect fled before authori- 
ties arrived and no arrests have been 
made, Hopkins Security Investigator 








APO cheers on charity walkers 


3 Rieasbers of the co-ed fraternity Alpha Phi Omega participated in 
the AIDS walk in Washington, D.C., on Oct. 5, cheering on actual 
walkers and waving banners of support. See story, page A3. 


COURTESY OF WEN SHI 







Dennis Rosemary said. The suspectis 
described in a Hopkins Security re- 
port as 5’6”-5’7”, 150 Ibs., in his late 
teens and wearing a white tee-shirt 
and faded jeans. 

The incident began when a Xando 
patron informed a bartender that he 
recognized the suspect as the same 
person who recently robbed Record 
and Tape Traders, a store adjacent to 
Xando. According to Hopkins Secu- 
rity officer Anthony Ingoglia, who 
responded to the scene, the suspect 
heard this exchange and became very 
hostile toward the patron, making 
verbal threats and indicating that he 
was going to get a gun. 

Xando manager Sam Mason de- 
clined to comment. 

After the suspect left, Xando man- 
agement called the police. The pa- 
tron who recognized the suspect left 
soonafter. 

Less than two minutes later, the 
suspect returned carrying a dark 
handgun in his left hand, a Hopkins 
Security report states. Ingoglia said 
the Xando manager saw the suspect 
through a window, at first thinking 
he was holding a cell phone. Quickly 
realizing that the suspect was carry- 
ing a gun, the manager reached for a 
phone to call the police. Upon seeing 
this, the suspect ran south on Charles 
Street. 

Afterward, Xando contacted their 

ConrINUED ON PAGE AS 





Several students were disqualified 
from the elections, according to BoE 
co-chair Mary Keough, including 
presidential candidate Saul Garlick, 
who received the most votes for the 
position. After votes were transferred 
according to the single-transferable- 
ballot system used by the BoE, Garlick 
had 125 votes. Ng, who received 60, 
was named the winner after Garlick’s 
votes were eliminated, 

Keough said that Garlick was dis- 
qualified for failing to turn ina spend- 
ing report detailing the costs of his 
campaign. In addition, Garlick 
chalked campaign advertisements on 
the bricks around campus, which 
Keough noted is against University 
policy and violates the BoE’s cam- 
paigning policies. 

Freundlichand Levy-Forsythe dis- 
agreed with the decision to disqualify 
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LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS- LETTER 


Elected freshman StuCo officials include, from left to right, Aaron Levy- 
Forsythe (Rep.), Meghan Mcintosh (Rep.), Hallie Jackson (V.P.), Christal 
Ng (Pres.), Nina Kumar (Sec./Treas.) and Rob Freundlich (Rep.). 


pote ORs 


FOOTBALL STARTS STRONG 

The football team’s 23-21 victory 
over Gettysburg at Homewood Field 
on Friday pushed the team’s record 
to 4-0, which is their best start since 
1932. Page Al2 


TONY SOPRANO GOT HELP 


Why shouldn’tyou? The Counsel- - 


ling Center, run by this guy, offers 
free, confidential mental health ser- 
vices to Hopkins students who need 
them. Page B1 


A LOSER HE ISN’T 

It’s been three years since Beck has 
graced our stereos with a new album. 
This week, Sean Pattap takes a look at 
the melancholy, engaging and inno- 
vative Sea Change. Page B8 
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BY JONATHAN CRIBBS 
AND JASON FLANAGAN 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MARYLAND) 


(U-WIRE) BOWIE, Md. - Foren- 
sic analysts linked Monday’s shoot- 
ing ofa 13-year-oldstudentata Bowie, 
Md., middle school to the area shoot- 
ing spree last week — which killed six 
and wounded one — reigniting fears 
that the deadly sniper could strike 
again. 

Ballistic testing in the case of the 
teen-age boy, who was shot in the 
abdomen outside of Benjamin Tasker 
Middle School early Monday, matches 
the same ammunition used to kill four 
of the six victims, said Joe Riehl, assis- 
tant director of the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms’ Baltimore 
office. 

The boy was listed in critical but 
stable condition at Children’s Hospi- 
tal in Washington Monday night af- 
ter suffering serious chest and ab- 
dominal wounds; hospital surgeons 
-said his surgery was successful. 

News of the shooting spread fear 
throughout the region, as area schools 
locked their doors and canceled out- 
door activities. Locals deviated from 
their daily routines, fearful of another 
attack. 

“It’s just scary. I never thought this 
would happen in Bowie,” said a 
woman who lives across from the 
school. “All the people on Route 197 
feel the same way — nervous, shaky. 
Thisisa very peaceful neighborhood.” 

Prince George’s County Police 
Chief Gerald Wilson said more offic- 
ers would be deployed throughout the 
county and to each school, hoping to 
quell fear among the shaken neigh- 
borhoods. 

“Tough times don’tlast, but tough 


AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Sniper strikes Montgomery County 


people do,” he said. 

As news of the eighth shooting 
reached the University of Maryland 
campus, university police activated 
its entire force and posted units at all 
of the university’s six exits and Cen- 
ter for Young People, said Maj. Paul 
Dillon, university police spokesman. 
The shooting scenes now flank the 
university, which lies almost equidis- 
tant — approximately 13 miles — 
from both the Bowie shooting and 
the shooting on Randolph Road in 
Wheaton Wednesday night. 

Many details of last week’s attacks 
matched Monday’s shooting, includ- 
ing the time of day — morning rush 
hour — and the number of shots fired 
at each victim — usually one. 

At 8:09 a.m., the boy’s aunt 
dropped him offat the middle school 
located on Collington Road. Mo- 
ments later, a shot was heard and the 
boy dropped to the ground. 

“justheard something say ‘pow,” 
said Mark Jones, who lives across the 
street from the school. “I didn’t see 
nobody. It’sjusta tragedy. Wehaven’t 
ever had anything like this before.” 

Seventh-grader Kevin Rice, who 
lives across from the school, was get- 
ting ready for classes when he saw the 
commotion outside the window fac- 
ing the school. He was unaware of the 
shooting, but saw the student’s aunt 
rush him into the car. It wasn’t until 
hearrived at school that he learned of 
the shooting, he said. Confusion 
swept over his classmates, as most 
were hearing the story for the first 
time, he said. 

“We didn’t do much of anything 
in our first class,” he said. “I don’t 
thinkmy mom willlet me go to school 
tomorrow.” 

Wilson said the county is working 


> 


Squirrel electrocuted 
at Univ. of Alabama 


BY CHRIS SANDERS 
THE CRIMSON WHITE (U. ALABAMA) 


(U-WIRE) TUSCALOOSA, Ala. - 
The squirrel attacks just keep on com- 
ing. 
One of the furry critters infiltrated 

the Thomas Field south power sub- 
station about 7 a.m. Saturday, cutting 
power to the University of Alabama 
campus structures south of Univer- 
sity Boulevard, including Bryant- 
Denny Stadium. It marked the fifth 
time in 2002 that a squirrel has elec- 
trocuted itself inside a substation. 

University electricians and Ala- 
bama Power workers restored power 
to the affected area by 10:30 a.m., said 
Robert Clifton, manager of elevator 
and electrical maintenance for the 
University. 

Electricians scrambled to get the 
juice flowing before the afternoon 
kickoff of the Alabama-Georgia foot- 
ball game, which ended under the sta- 
dium lights Saturday night. Clifton 
said University workers could have 

- diverted power to the stadium from 
elsewhere had the problem not been 
solved by game time. 

The squirrel burned up an insula- 
tor and blewtwo main fuses owned by 
the power company, Clifton said. No 
damage was done to the University- 
owned portion of the substation. 

_ The suicide squirrel incident came 
19 days after a squirrel roasted itself 
inside the Campus Drive north sub- 
station, causing an estimated $30,000 
in damage. A squirrel took outa trans- 
former inthesame substation in Janu- 


ary, canceling classes and cutting 
power to 21 campus buildings. 

Squirrels also entered the Thomas 
Field substation in January and April, 
causing outages on the south side of 
campus. 

Clifton said the number of squir- 
rel attacks at the University is abnor- 
mally high compared to previous 
years. 

“Tt used to be about once a year. 
Nowitseemslike alot more,” he said. 
“And there’s no logical reason squir- 
rels should be trying to get inside a 
substation. There’s nothing to eat 
there, no trees to play in.” 

Clifton said he hopes to arrange a 
meeting with representatives from 
Alabama Power and University fa- 
cilities soon to discuss how to shore 
up the substations’ defenses against 
animal attacks. He said one likely so- 
lution could be placing more insula- 
tors between active power lines. 

The insulators already in place did 
not deter Saturday’s squirrel from 
exploring the inner confines ofacam- 
pus substation. Like its curious pre- 
decessors, the squirrel met with an 
untimely demise. 

“Tt got him, but he didn’t look that 
bad this time,” Clifton said. “You 
could still recognize him pretty well.” 

Though workers averted an elec- 
tricity crisis hours before kickoff, the 
Capstone’s squirrel threat remains 
omnipresent. 

“I’m sorry it inconvenienced 
people,” Clifton said. “I’m just glad it 
didn’t happen during a nationally 
televised game.” 








with local police forces and federal 
agencies to quicken the search effort. 
President Bush lashed out against the 
sniper in a written statement yester- 
day and promised local investigators 
more federal resources in search of 
the gunman. 

“Every possible resource is being 
used right now,” said ATF Special 
Agent Mike Bouchard. “Allofushave 
children in school today and are con- 
cerned that [the sniper has] stooped 
to the level of shooting children.” 

Montgomery County officials ex- 
pressed remorse for the victims and 
vowed to continue to cooperate with 
area police and bring the shooter to 
justice. 

“Today it went down to the chil- 
dren,” said a tearful Montgomery 
County Police Chief Charles Moose. 


“There’s someone so mean-spirited 
thathe’dshootakid. It’s alevel of fear 
we are not used to.” 


Monday ’sattackis part ofashoot- | 


ing spree which shows no clear mo- 
tive and was the first since Friday, 
when a Virginia woman was shot in 
front of a Michael’s craft store in 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Five people in Montgomery 
County and another in Washington 
were killed during a three-day span 
last week, beginning Wednesday 
night when a man was shot ina park- 
ing lot in Wheaton. 

Prince George’s County police of- 
ficials said they have promising leads 
but no suspects. Wilson said more 
than 150 leads were phoned in, but 
would not divulge details about the 
investigation. 





Man charged with 


biting U.Cal. police 


BY MILLIE LAPIDARIO 
DalLy CALIFORNIAN (U. CALIFORNIA- 
BERKELEY) 


(U-WIRE) BERKELEY, Calif. - 
Defense attorneys in the case of 
Roberto Hernandez officially started 
presenting testimony from their wit- 
nesses Friday afternoon, but the con- 
clusion of the hearing was once again 
postponed for a tentative later date. 

Hernandez faces five violations of 
the code of student conduct, includ- 
ing allegedly biting a police officer. 

Friday’s hearing, which featured 
two University of California police 
officers, two student protesters anda 
surprise witness from the Alameda 
County district attorney’s office, pre- 
sented varying perspectives of 
Hernandez’s actions April 9. 

UC police Officer Billy Brashear, a 
member of the special response unit, 
was the officer allegedly bitten by 
Hernandez. Brashear, who had been 
wearing special protective gloves the 
day of the protest, testified that the 
bite had not torn his skin nor pro- 
duced any redness. 

“Tt hurt really bad,” he said. 

Ofthe three videotapes of the pro- 
test documented by the UCPD, 
Brashear agreed that none clearly 
showed Hernandez biting him. 

But video coverage shown during 
the hearing featured Brashear remov- 
ing his gloves to check his hand after 
handcuffing Hernandez, while other 
officers held him down. 

Hernandez faces an additional 
charge of assault based on UC police 
Officer Ken Torres’ testimony that 
Hernandez attempted to bite him as 
Torres pulled him out of the circle of 
protesters physically linked together. 

Although Torres said he does not 
actually remember Hernandez’s al- 
leged attempt to bite him, he said he 
based his charge on his observations 
in the videotape. 

_ “I know what I saw on the tape,” 
Torres said. 

But Torres’ police report, which 
focuses on the alleged attempted bite, 
was signed April 17, eight days after 
the protest in Wheeler Hall. 

Torres, who was unable to explain 
the discrepancy between the date 
written on the police report and the 
actual date oftheincident, maintained 
he wrote the report the day of the 
protest. He said he is usually not al- 
lowed to leave the police station until 
his report is completed. 

Two students who sat near 
Hernandez in Wheeler Hall when he 
was pulled away by police testified 





Smoking linked to breast cancer 


BY MONICA LABELLE 
Minnesota Dality (U. MinnesoTA) 


(U-WIRE) MINNEAPOLIS - 
Longtime adult female smokers who 
intend to quit soon may be too late to 
avoid the risk of breast cancer, ac- 
cording to a study released Thursday 
from the British Columbia Cancer 


. i ‘Scientists dina that women who ~ 


began smoking regularly within five 
years after their first period were 70 
percent more likely than nonsmok- 
ers to develop breast cancer before 
Sithe ageneS0, © > 


cancer. They then compared the re- 
sults to a control group of women 
who did not have the disease. 
Researchers concluded the higher 
risk of breast cancer in these women 
is because of rapid breast-tissue de- 
velopment during puberty, which 
makes the tissue more susceptible to 
damage caused by the carcinogens in 


tobacco. sae 
The research was inspired by a 


study by Irma Russo, a breast cancer 
researcher in Philadelphia, who 
found the same results in animals. 









puberty. 

“Anytime cells are rapidly divid- 
ing, they re more at risk for diseases. 
It’s a reasonable find,” Joseph said. 

However, Joseph said she doubts 
this study will change the behaviors 
of young female smokers on campus. 
She said she hopes the study will make 
an impact, adding that females 17-19 
years old already know of the risks 
and often think they are invincible. 

_ “They think they're their own boss, 
which they should be,” Joseph said. 
“They already know of other risks.” 

According to a 2001 Boynton Stu- 
dent Health Study, 72.5 percent of 
students who had used tobacco in the 
past 30 days reported starting before 
the age of 18. oe 
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8 
fore the 


Hernandez had been surrounded by 
more police officers than the other pro- 
testers had. Both testified that several 
police officers had simultaneously ap- 
plied pain holds on Hernandez. 


They also testified that they did not | 


observe Hernandez bite an officer. The 


university does not allow the names of | 


studentwitnessesand the studentcom- 
mittee member to be disclosed. 

The appearance of a surprise wit- 
ness for the university received ada- 
mant opposition from Hernandez’s 
lawyers, who argued he would reveal 
privileged information about the 
criminal case settlement. 

Stuart Hing, the deputy district at- 
torney of Alameda County who granted 
the “factual finding of innocence” to 
the original 79 Wheeler Hall protesters 
facing criminal charges, servedasacon- 
troversial witness for the university. 

Hingsaidhe granted the factual find- 
ing of innocence “to help [the protest- 
ers] in their careers,” but added he 
would never have agreed to grant the 
same finding at a university hearing. 

Committee on Student Conduct 
Chair David Zusman allowed his tes- 


‘timony at the hearing despite vehe- 


ment opposition from Weills, who 
said discussion of the criminal case 
settlement by Hing was considered 
“privileged information.” 

State law precludes state entities 
from discussing settlements in any 
proceeding outside the trial, Weills 
said. 

Weills also said Hing’s testimony 
was unfair because defense lawyers 
were never notified about his testi- 
mony and were unprepared to cross- 


‘examine Hing. 


Pill not cause of weight increase 


BY MICHAEL LEUPOLD 
DatLy CoLLeGIAN (PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE U.) 


(U-WIRE) UNIVERSITY PARK, 
Pa. - A long-term study done at the 
Milton S. Hershey Medical Center has 
shown that using oral contraceptives 
do not cause weight gain or increased 
body fat in young women, dispelling 
one misperception about the pill. 

“Women are deterred from using 
oral contraceptives because they fear 
it will cause weight gain,” said Joanna 
Moyer, director of women’s health at 
University Health Services. “Weight 
gain is the No. 1 most verbalized con- 
cern I hear from students about tak- 
ing birth control pills.” 

The study, “Oral Contraceptive 
Use by Teenage Women does not Af- 
fect Body Composition” was part the 
Young Women’s Health Study be- 
gun in 1990. The study was published 
in the August 2002 issue of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 

The study involved 66 female sub- 
jects, 39 of whom used oral contra- 
ceptives. They were on birth control 
pills for an average of 28 months and 
a minimum of six months. 

All 39 users were still on oral con- 
traceptives at age 21, and the other 27 
participants did not make use of birth 
control pills. Participants also filled 


out questionnaires about their levels 


of physical activity so the results 
would be more accurate. 

The results of the study revealed 
that height, weight, body mass index 
and body fat were similar for women 
who used oral contraceptives and 
women who did not, which supports 
previous studies. 


Since thereisnoscientificevidence 
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anitor strike 


sweeps Boston 


BY PATRICE TADDONIO 
Tuets Day (Tues U.) 


(U-WIRE) MEDFORD, Mass. - 
Boston-area janitors have partici- 


| pated inan escalating series of strikes 
| and demonstrations since Sept. 30. 


Though larger in scope, the move- 
ment to improve job conditions for 
Boston’s unionized janitors is akin to 
the one initiated last year by Tufts 
University students, faculty, and the 
Service Employees’ International 
Union. 

Of the 10,700 janitors represented 
by Local 254 of the SEIU, many have 
mobilized to demand living wages, 
more full-time work opportunities 
and healthcare benefits from their 
contractor, UNICCO. The “high- 
profile campaign has galvanized the 
business community as few issues in 
recent years have,” the Boston Globe 
reported last week. 

SEIU members began a large-scale 
strike at over 60 locations in Boston, 
including Center Plaza, located directly 
across from City Hall. The health ben- 
efits and wage increases currently be- 
ing demanded by SEIU for unionized 
Boston janitors are nearly identical in 
nature to those that were demanded on 
a smaller scale at Tufts last year. 

SEIU and six of the contractors 
arrived at an interim agreement on 
Oct. 4, though its provisions cover 


| only 100 of the striking janitors. 


UNICCO executive James Canavan 
characterized the agreement as 
“meaningless” because any final 
agreement will invalidate the tempo- 
rary one, the Associated Press re- 
ported. Union members plan to con- 
tinue to strike at a greater number of 
buildings each dayasa means of gain- 
ing more bargaining leverage. 

The impetus for activism by Bos- 
ton-area janitors was sparked by pro- 
tests at Harvard in the spring of 2001 
and at Tufts last fall. “What happened 
at Tufts was the culmination of trying 


| togetjanitors fair treatment,” said Phys- 


ics Professor Garry Goldstein, who 
spoke at a Teach-In about the poor 
wages and benefits of Tufts janitors last 
fall. “For the union people, [the im- 
proved Tufts contract] was the firstvic- 
toryin their effort to getliving wages for 
janitors in the Boston area, and SEIU is 
now leading the way in the striking to 
bring about fair working conditions for 
Boston janitors.” 

In July 1994, Tufts switched from 
directly employing its janitors to us- 
ing the contractor UNICCO, which 
provided its workers with fewer ben- 
efits, wages and hours. In August 
1997, Tufts switched to the contrac- 
tor OneSource, which did not hire 
the majority ofthe workers employed 


to support an increase in weight from 
using oral contraceptives, research- 
ersand doctors say women perceivea 
weight gain that has not actually oc- 
curred, or if they have gained weight, 


it might actually be due to other, out- 


side contributing factors. 

“The No. 1 reason women discon- 

tinue using OCsis the perception that 
they are gaining weight,” said Tom 
Lloyd, professor of obstetrics and gy- 
necology and director of the Young 
Women’s Health Study. Lloyd said 
there were two reasons women might 
Perceive a gain in weight from taking 
oral contraceptives. 
_ First, he said OCs can cause an 
increase in breast size, which could 
make women think they may have 
gained weight. He said an increase in 
breast size does not cause any signifi- 
cant increase in weight. 

Second, women often feel more 
bloated just before their period when 
taking OCs, which also may contrib- 
ute to their perception of increased 
weight, Lloyd said, 

The study was done with a wide 
variety of OCs, he said, meaning none 
of the different hormonal formula- 
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under the UNICCO contract and fut- 
ther limited employees’ hours, wages 
and benefits. 

Once Tufts students became aware 
ofthese events, many began to mobi- 
lize in order to draw attention to and 
ultimately improve the custodians’ 
working situation. ‘ 

After several months of lobbying 
and negotiations, the talks between 
SEIU Local 254 and OneSource 
yielded a three-year contract that 
raised Tufts janitors’ wages to $11.45 
per hour for both part-time and fulk 
time workers. ‘ 

Under the new contract, employ- 
ees also have greater access to full 
time work status and, by extensior,, 
to family health insurance and ben- 
efits. : 
Prior to the events at Tufts, stu- 
dents at Harvard took over a campus 
building for three weeks to make a 
statement for better treatment of 
Harvard janitors, also employed by 
OneSource. The student activists, in 
conjunction with SEIU, were ulti- 
mately successful in their quest to 
improve the working conditions of 
the university’s custodial staff. : 

During the movement for im- 
proved janitorial working conditions 
at Tufts, administrators were not di- 
rectly involved in the negotiating pro- 
cess. Administrators and owners of 
the Boston buildings affected by the 
greater Boston strike initially took a 
similar stance to that of Tufts’ admin- 
istrators. But Michael Quinn, presi- 
dent of the Building Owners and 
Managers Association, recently told 
the Globe that “if this doesn’t get 
settled in a week, or two, or three 
from now, we may have to get in- 
volved.” : 

Tufts’ Goldstein, who was presentat 
some oflastyear’s negotiations between 
SEIU and OneSource, said dealing with 
the managerial staff of companies such 
as OneSource and UNICCO can be ex- 
tremely difficult. Similarly, the Globe 
reported that a federal mediation ses- 
sion on Sept. 28 “proved futile because 
[UNICCO andthe other cleaningcom- 
panies] putno health-care proposal on 
the table.” ° ; 

During the movementat Tufts, the 
Student Labor Action Movementheld 
several Teach-Ins and Learn-Ins to 
show support for the custodial staff. 
In a similar pattern, other SEIU 
unions and their leaders traveled to 
Boston to show their support for the 
workers of Local 254. 

President of SEIU Local 32 Mike 
Fishman addressed the strikers, say- 
ing “You have shown great courage, 
and we will stand with you. We will 
fight together for dignity and respect,” 
the Associated Press reported. : 





tions will contribute to weight gain. 
Moyer said many women heat 
false information about OCs from 
their friends and family. “The young 
women hear it through the grapevine 
that they will gain weight, but it’s just 
anecdotal information,” she said. { 
_Moyer said women should talk 
with their health care providers to get 
accurate information. oe 
For the small percentage of women 
who end up gaining weight, Moyer said 
it is usually a temporary two or threé 
pound increase of water and the weight 
disappears after the first cycle or two.’ 
. April Montgomery, asexual health 
educator with HealthWorks, a peer 
education outreach program, said 
most women she talks with are basi- 
cally knowledgeable about oral con- 


traceptives, — Bak 
“The female students get pretty 
heat 
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good advice from the women’s 
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worse when 
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APO brothers cheer on AIDS walk 
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COURTESY OF WEN SHI 


Supporters hold signs to encourage walkers at the 16th Annual Whitman 
Walker AIDS Walk, which was held in Washington, D.C. on Oct. 5. Eight 
Hopkins student from APO participated in the event. 


BY JENNA O’STEEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Eight Johns Hopkins students in- 
volved in Alpha Phi Omega, the co- 
ed service fraternity, volunteered 
for the 16th annual Whitman 
Walker AIDS Walk on Saturday, 
Oct. 5, 2002. 

This 5K walk had 7500 participants 
helping its cause. 

They started in the Freedom 
Plaza at 14th Street and Pennsylva- 
nia at 9:30 a.m., walked around the 
Mall and returned to the Plaza at 11 
a.m. 

Whitman Walker Clinic, the event 
sponsor, is the largest provider of HIV 
services in Washington, D.C. 

Itis “committed to ending the suf- 
fering of all those infected and af- 
fected by the HIV/AIDS,” according 
to the organization’s mission state- 
ment. 

Along with other efforts, it pro- 
vides basic health care services, a food 
bank and counseling services. 

The Hopkins volunteers provided 
a variety of services to help make the 
walk more productive. 

Holding the yellow start line, 

Hopkins students marked the begin- 
ning of the walk. 
They also collected tags from 
walkers as they crossed the finish 
lines, helping the clinic to deter- 
mine the demographics of their par- 
ticipants. - 

Showing enthusiasm and cheer- 
ing on the participants was another 
duty. They put their efforts into en- 
couraging walkers to realize the sig- 
nificant function they were doing, 
according to participants. 

“(Volunteering was a] very good 
experience in general and lots of fun. 
We cheered the walkers on and held 
the rope before they ran,” said Susan 
Lee, an APO volunteer. “I think it is 
touching to see all the people who 
came out to support the people who 
have AIDS.” : ; 

Lee also commented that a new 
aspect of the walk this year was “Posi- 
tive Walkers,” walkers who are HIV 
positive but still amassed the energy 


to participate. 


This was the second year that Al- | 


pha Phi Omega has volunteered for 
this walk. 

Wen Shi, the Service VP for APO, 
organized the Hopkins’ student vol- 
unteers. 

He was positive that next year will 
be the third annual year of Hopkins 
participation and their goal will be 


_ greater attendance by students. 
There are even hopes that | 


Hopkins’ students will be numerous 
enough to enter the walk itself even- 
tually. 

“APO did our part in raising 
awareness and money for the 
Whitman Walker Clinic, and we are 
very excited to be able to participate,” 
said Wen about his involvement in 
the largest fundraiser that occurs in 
D:C. 

A highlight of the event was the 


closing speech given by the mayor | 


of Washington, D.C., Anthony Wil- 
liams. He said that Oct. 5 will now 


be Washington D.C.’s AIDS Walk | 


Cultural groups entertain JHU students 


Day. 

Other speakers included Con- 
gresswoman Eleanor Holmes Norton 
of Washington D.C. and Congress- 
man Albert Wynn of Maryland’s 
fourth district. 

“[ They] gavewords ofsupportand 
encouragement to the appreciative 
crowd,” said Michael Cover of the 
Whitman Walker Clinic. 

When volunteers were asked 
whether they felt the walk was effec- 
tive in raising awareness about 
AIDS, the answer came back “defi- 
nitely.” 

“Personally, [I] learned the D.C. 
area has one of the highest levels of 
HIV,” said Wen Shi. “One in every 20 
adults in the District of Columbia is 
HIV positive.” 

The fundraiser attracted many lo- 
cal business owners and politicallead- 
ers. 

This year’s goal was to raise a mini- 
mum of $850,000 for the clinic. The 
exact amounts raised will be pub- 
lished in the next week. 

Whitman Walker is located in 
Washington, D.C. and was officially 
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Yeah, we’ve done that. 
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chartered in 1978. 

It led its first AIDS walk in 1983 
and gradually acquired more fund- 
ing and support to evolve into the 
current organization. 

Additional information is avail- 
able at the Whitman Walker Web site: 
http://www.wwe.org. 

APO is a co-ed service fraternity 
that continually participates in walks 


and many other volunteer activities. 
They hold rush both in the fall and 
spring semesters. 

To be a member of the organiza- 
tion, one must attend meetings and 
acquire 10 hours of community ser- 
vice during the pledging period, fol- 
lowed by 15 hours of service each 
consecutive semester to remain in the 
co-ed fraternity. 





Armed suspect 
robs grad student 


") | BY JULIANNA FINELLI 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


A Johns Hopkins graduate stu- 
| dent was robbed at gunpoint last 
| Wednesday, Oct. 2, in the R-park- 
| ing lot, which is located on Wyman 
| Park Drive. 
| According to the Hopkins Secu- 
| tity report, the victim was walking 
| across the lot around 11:30 p.m. 
when the suspect, a 5-foot-10-inch 
| male with a goatee and mustache, 
| approached him, displayed a square 
| hand gun and demanded money. 

The victim reportedly handed his 
wallet to the suspect, who removed 
cash anda receipt and then fled south 
across G-lot, which is located directly 
opposite the R-lot on Wyman Park 
| Drive. 
| The victim told Hopkins Security 
| officers that the suspect dropped the 
| wallet on R-lot while fleeing. 

The total amount of money stolen 
| by the suspect was $15. 

The victim recovered the stolen 
receipt the next morning at 8:10 a.m. 
while crossing G-lot. The victim then 
| filed a report with Hopkins Security 
| at 8:37 a.m., but did not file a report 
| with the Baltimore City Police De- 
partment (BCPD). 

According to Lt. Ossmus of 
| Hopkins Security, victims of crime 
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Yasuko Takeda said, “At our booth 
| we set up an ‘I am proud to be [insert 
| one’s ethnicity here]’ banner so that 
people could have a place to make a 
statement and express their diver- 
sity.” 

At any given time more than 100 
attendees could be found examining 
and exploring the various stall booths 
set up around the block. 

Each cultural group was allowed 
$100 for set-up, and an additional 
$50 funding was granted from SAC 
for each booth’s permit. 

The South Asian Society at 
Hopkins (SASH) spent its money on 
an ethnic dish called samosas and 
used club funds to supply mendhi 
paste for henna designs, which proved 
to be a popular attraction with its 
own waiting list. : 

. “There were easily 50 people plus 
waiting and pouring over designs,” 
confirmed SASH President Ami 
Bhatt. “We had ordered about 200 
samosas, and within halfan hour they 
were gone.” 

Another booth that attracted a big 
crowd was run by the Inter-Asian 
Council (IAC), who advertised free 
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are encouraged to contact authorities 
as soon as possible. 

“Our chances of catching the per- 
petrator are better if we can get an 
immediate response,” said Ossmus. 

Ossmus also indicated that the 
entire case had been turned over to 
the Northern District Major Crimes 
Unit, despite the fact that the victim 
never contacted BCPD. 

Hopkins Security reported the 
crime to BCPD, andimparted to them 
evidence found at the scene of the 
crime. 

According to Ossmus, the case is 
still under investigation, and Hopkins 
Security is keeping in close contact 
with BCPD. 


Ossmus also reported that | 
Hopkins Security has “reassessed | 


{the placement of] patrol units” in 
the area where the robbery oc- 
curred, adding additional security 
officers for both “observation...and 
an improved comfort level for stu- 
dents.” 

Ossmus called these measures a 
“tactical response to the situation.” 

Ossmus stressed the importance 
of reporting crimes as early as pos- 
sible, explaining that “the sooner [au- 
thorities] are contacted, the fresher 
the situation is in the victim’s 
mind...{and] more crucial evidence 
can be recovered.” 


noodle pack giveaways and a ramen 
noodle-eating contest. 

“We were looking for something 
both fun and cheap,” said IAC Presi- 
dent Lynda Ken. “Weall got together 
and made the noodles in one of the 
dorms in McCoy.” 

With so many candidates and a 
prize of a $10 certificate to Silk Road 
Cafe, two separate rounds were con- 
ducted showcasing 10 participants, 
each competing to finish a plate of 
noodles in the shortest time. 

The victor of round one, Lee 
Anderson, placed at 2 minutes and 4 
seconds. 

“Tt was an intense competition. It 
was rough because at first we didn’t 
think it was that much,” said Ander- 
son. “But I guess in the end no one 
else could take it.” 

Anderson was the only one to ac- 
tually finish the entire plate. 

The different groups boasted a 
variety of international delicacies, 
ranging from chicken kabobs, turon 
(fried bananas), Mabo tofu, 
picadillo, esfiha, suspinos, lo mein, 
dim sims, chow mein and mochi ice 
cream. 

Other organizations that partici- 
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SHANA DOREMAN/NEWS-LETTER 


Latin dancers Valentina Rodriguez and Danny Estupinan demonstrate 
their salsa talents for students lining 34th Street between Wolman and 


McCoy. 








| BY ALEX QUINONES 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTeR 


The 2001 Crime Report for The 
Johns Hopkins University, released 
last week, shows little change from 
that of the year before, except for an 
increase in number of liquor law and 
drug-related violations on campus. 

The Crime Report is divided into 
four categories depending on where 
an incident occurred: On-campus, 
Residence Halls, Noncampus, and 
Public Property. There is a fifth col- 
umn that tallies up all the numbers 
for an overall summary of offenses. 

The year 2001 witnessed an over- 
all increase of 169 alcohol possession 
violations from 116 to 285, a two- 
and-a half fold increase. The greatest 
increase was seen in drug violations. 
Incidents shot up from nine to 25, 
nearly triple of that from the year 
before. 

Officer Dennis Rosemary of 
Hopkins Security is surprised by the 
increase, because neither he nor other 
Hopkins Security officers have been 
witness to any particular increase in 
either drug or alcohol violations. 

Hopkins security is not required 
to respond to every incident. 

Director of Residential Life Shelly 
Fickau keeps record of all incidents 
that deal with the Freshmen and 
Sophomore housing, regardless if 
there was disciplinary action taken or 
not. And since Hopkins security is 
notalways involved, her numbers can 
sometimes be higher than that of the 
crime report. 

According to the Office of Resi- 
dential Life (Res Life), there were 249 
liquor and 14 drug violations in the 
campus residence halls in 2000, as 
opposed to the 116 and7 stated in the 
crime report. From the same Res Life 
data, there were 226 liquor and 20 
drug violations counted in 2001 for 
the residence halls, as opposed to the 
235 and 23 of the report. 

On Fickau’s side of the record 
keeping, the change was minimal. Li- 


Campus crime 
Statistics reported 


quor violations went down, while 
drug-related violations slightly went 
up. Still, she is not surprised by the 
increase in incidents. r 

“Students are using drugs more, 
said Fickau. 

It is unclear whether the increase 
in incidents came from increased 
drug and alcohol use or increased 
vigilance from administrators, police 
officers and security guards. How- 
ever, Lt. Douglas agrees that an in- 
crease in police strictness can be ex- 
pected since officers are tired of 
spending time responding to calls of 
underage drinking at frat parties. 

“It’s time they could spend look- 
ing for felons,” Douglas said. 

The rest of the crime report for 
Homewood Campus has seen little 
change and relatively little activity. 

There were no murders and abso- 
lutely no type of hate crimes commit- 
ted on campus last year. There were 
no forcible sex offenses, compared to 
one in 2000. 

Weapon possession violations also 
dropped down to zero, which is signifi- 
cant considering the 23 weapon pos- 
session violations for the year of 2000. 

Much of the data for the crime 
reportcomes from the Baltimore City 
Police Department. The Department 
has given Hopkins security a police 
scanner so that dispatchers can hear 
about occurring police activity. This 
is added to the student, custodial and 
security radios already in place at the 
security office. Douglas attested to 
the good working relationship be- 
tween Hopkins security and the 
BCPD. 

“Iwasa street cop for 26 years, and 
I know a lot of the guys there,” said 
Douglas. 

Over all, administrators believe 
that crime for 2002 will not differ 
much from recent years. 

Students can access the report at 
http://www.jhu.edu/~security/ 
Annual_report.htm, and can request 
a printed copy from the Hopkins Se- 
curity office in Shriver Hall. 








pated included: HAPA, the Filipino 
Student Association, Japanese Stu- 
dent International, the Pakistani 
Student Association, Sigma Omi- 
cron Pi, the Black Student Union, 
the Korean Student Association, the 
Diverse Sexuality and Gender Alli- 
ance, Lambda, the Iranian Cultural 
Society, the Hong Kong Students 
Association, the Taiwanese Ameri- 
can Student Association, the Chi- 
nese Student Association and the 
Middle Eastern Student Associa- 
tion, 

DJ Paul Gosling, who provided 
continuous musical entertainment 
throughout the event, was comple- 


NINA LOPATINA/NEWS-LETTER 
Participants at the Cultural Block Party paint henna on students’ hands 
and arms. Henna painting was one of the many arts demonstrated atthe 
event, which also featured food, dancing and music. 


mented with performances by vari- 
ous groups. The JHU Belly Dancers 
gave a performance, as did the 
Latino dance troupe on campus, 
Ritmo Latino. Salsa group Danny y 
Valentina performed for students, 
as well. 

Groce, who hopes to make the 
Cultural Block Party an annual 
event, was optimistic in his outlook 
for next year. 

“Our goal is to make this bigger 
and better, of course. We envision 
in the near-future filling all of the 
34th Street block with games and 
costumes and good times,” said 
Groce. 


Seeking Ege Donor 





to Make Our Dreams Come 7 rue 






Please e-mail 
citing 





We are a happily married couple — 
and long to start a family. We need an egg donor to help us. | 
Could you be that special woman? Ideal donor is 
& healthy, tall, lrish/Scottish/N.Euro.ancestry, 
bright, age 21-30, mature, no smoking or drugs. Excellent 
personal & family health history required. 

COMPENSATION $5000. 


"Wonderful Parents" 
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Wolman cafeteria 
worker falls ill 


Wolman cafeteria worker 
Monica Davis Levi was transported 
by ambulance to Union Memorial 
Hospital Wednesday evening after 
complaining of chest and arm pains 
that had spread to her shoulder and 
neck. 

Colleagues of Levi, who were afraid 
that she was suffering from a heart 
attack, called security for help at 6:02 
p.m. 

“She was opening a jar and the 
next thing I knew, she wasn’t looking 
right and we told her to go,” said 
Marlene Gilmore, aserverin Wolman 
cafeteria. 

According to Gilmore, Levi was 
opening a jar of pizza sauce in the 
kitchen when she suddenly felt a sharp 
pain in her chest and arm. 

The cafeteria managers immedi- 
ately called the Johns Hopkins Secu- 
rity office. 

The security office called 911 and 
sent Officer Barry Huestis, who was 
on duty at the Wolman desk, to help 
Levi walk to the lobby of Wolman to 
wait for the ambulance. 

“She said she felt a lot of pain, but 
she never lost consciousness,” said 
Officer Huestis. “I sat her down and 
waited for the medics.” 

The Wolman cafeteria managers 
contacted Levi’s parents, who arrived 
shortly before the ambulance and ac- 
companied their daughter to the hos- 
pital. 

Levi was taken out of Wolman 
on a stretcher and transported: to 
Union Memorial Hospital, where 
she was admitted to the emergency 
room and seen by a doctor shortly 
after 7 p.m. 

“She’s doing okay,” said Marga- 
ret McConnell, a Union Memorial 
nurse attending to Levi. “We’re try- 
ing to figure out what’s wrong with 
her. It doesn’t look like a heart at- 
tack.” 

Levi’s colleagues and Officer 
Huestis say that Levi has complained 
of chest and arm pains before, butshe 
was particularly concerned Wednes- 
day evening because the pains have 

never before spread to her shoulder 
and neck. 


By Audrey Henderson 


Burglar caught at 
Book Center 


Hopkins Security arrested an un- 
affiliated man for stealing five lomega 
Zip disks worth $54.95 from the Johns 

- Hopkins University Book Center on 
Monday at 5:08 p.m. » 

A later search of the suspect’s ve- 
hicle, a 1994 green Ford Taurus, re- 
vealed a kit with drug equipment, sy- 
ringes and a pipe, according to a 
Hopkins Security crime report. 

The suspect, 54-year-old 
Reginald Whitlock, was transported 
to Central Booking by Northern 
District Police and charged with lar- 
ceny and possession of controlled 
dangerous substance (CDS) para- 





Spring Fair to return 





phernalia. 

A second suspect, a 34-year-old 
male who was standing near 
Whitlock’s vehicle when he was ar- 
rested, was released after police con- 
ducted a warrant check and gave him 
a trespass warning. 

Book Center Manager Paul Lynch 
declined to comment onthe incident. 

Hopkins Security Officer Robert 
Wright first noticed Whitlock after a 
store manager noted that “he was 
wearing a heavy winter coat and was 
just standing around,” according to 
the Security report. 

After he saw Wright, Whitlock 
quickly left the Book Center, drop- 
ping something on his way out. 

Wright followed Whitlock out of 
Gilman Hall and radioed a descrip- 
tion to Sgt. Richard LeBrun and Of- 
ficer Hallet Davenport, who 
stopped and searched him. At that 
point, Security found disks in his 
back pocket and placed him under 
arrest. 

Security then 
Whitlock to Shriver Halland detained 
him there until Baltimore Police ar- 
rived. 


By Jeremiah Crim 


Ehrlich, fownsend 
speak at BSPH 


Maryland gubernatorial candi- 
dates Lt. 
Kennedy Townsend and United 


transported | 


Governor Kathleen | 


States Congressman Robert Ehrlich | 


visited the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Bloomberg School of Public 
Health recently to present their 
views on and solutions to 
Maryland’s health care challenges. 


Congressman Ehrlich, the Repub- | 


lican nominee, spoke on Sept. 20. Lt. 
Governor Townsend, the Democratic 
nominee, visited on Oct. 3. 

Both speeches were presented as 
part of the school’s Department of 
Health Policy and Management's Fall 
Policy Seminar Series. 

With the race for Maryland’s next 
governor in a dead heat and the elec- 
tion just under four weeks away, the 
candidates have each turned the fo- 
cus of their campaign to health care, 
anissue of great importance to Mary- 
land voters. 

In their addresses, both candidates 
touched on a range of health care 


importance for Maryland citizens. 

Health care for the uninsured, pre- 
scription drug benefits for the elderly 
and mental health and drug treat- 
ment were all given particular atten- 
tion by both speakers. 

Ehrlich and Townsend also took 
time to discuss and answer questions 
oncommunity health centers and the 
controversial topics of ending gun 
violence and imposing a state tax on 
cigarettes. 

On most of the issues discussed, 
both candidates brought up their 
legislative and administrative 
records as evidence of past success 
at achieving results in health care 
development. 


By Brendan Costigan 


LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Spring Fair food vendors will not be permitted to return to the quad since 
they require the transportation of heavy vehicles. 
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the arts, crafts and student booths on 
the Upper and Lower quads; the 
children’s activities in front of Shriver 
Hall; and the rides and food vendors 
still on Garland Field. He has also 
considered using the Gilman steps as 
a pseudo-stage for entertainment. 

He said entertainment will play a 
keyrolethis year because, “we’ve been 
trying to interconnect everything to 


‘p 





__ height of construction. 


from rides on the freshman quad to 
food and art vendors on the Upper 
and Lower quads. Then, the adminis- 
tration moved Spring Fair to Garland 
Field, failing to inform students of its 
reasons for the move, according to 
Coleman. 

Associate Dean of Academic Af- 
fairs Steven David, who was also 
present at the Spring Fair meeting, 
said it was simply impractical to hold 
Spring Fair on the quads during the 
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BY MALKA JAMPOL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


This week’s Student Council 
(StuCo) meeting addressed the ap- 
proval of new committees, DSAGA’s 
request for funds and the results of 
the freshman election. 

The results of the freshman elec- 
tion were announced at 8 p.m. Four 
hundred and twenty six freshman 
voted overall. This was the first time 
online voting was utilized in elec- 
tions, and the mechanics went 
smoothly, according to the Board 
of Elections (BoE). Committee 
members realized, however, that 
they would have gotten a greater 
voter turnout had they advertised 
the election better. 

The results were met with some 
confusion and disappointment. Saul 
Garlick, the candidate receiving the 
most votes for president, 125, was 
disqualified from the race for violat- 
ing campus chalking regulations, fail- 
ing to remove campaigning material 
and turning in his campaign finance 
record too late. 

“This has happened in the past, 
and the rules are the rules and the 
responsibility of the candidates. It’s 
unfortunate, but the rules must be 
followed,” said President Manish 


| Gala. 


Regarding the newly elected offic- 
ers, Gala said, “We're really excited 


| to have them. They seem hard work- 


ing.” 
The rest of the meeting involved 
executive reports from all of the ex- 


ecutive officers. The president’s re- 
port addressed Spring Fair, the en- 
forcement of committee member at- 
tendance and the sale of Ben Folds 
tickets this week. Treasurer Elise 
Roecker presented a statement of ac- 
count. 

Other issues included a commit- 
tee being developed by the Aca- 
demic Affairs Office, exam recycling 
and increased dining security. 
Chairs were approved for the Aca- 
demic Affairs Committee, the 
Homewood Students Association 
(HSA) and the Technology Com- 
mittee. 

Various committees sought ap- 
proval, including the Curriculum 
Committee for the School of Arts and 
Sciences; led by Ryan Hopson and 
David Yu. 

The StuCo approved the Curricu- 
lum Committee, as well as the 
Hopkins Undergraduate Research 
Journal and their constitution as:a 
Student Activities Committee (SAC) 
group. 

There was also some controversy 
about the funding request by 
DSAGA for $1,000, which would 
contribute to'the effort to bring co- 
median Margaret Cho to the 
Hopkins campus fora performance 
this spring. To bring Cho to cam- 
pus, DSAGA will have to raise 
$25,000 dollars overall. 

StuCo decided to table the issue 
until Oct. 29. 

“Everything should be clearly ar- 
ticulated before they come to us. Stu- 
dent Council should be used as a last 


resort,” said President Manish Gala. 

StuCo wanted to wait until they 
saw what other funding DSAGA and 
Hopkins Organizations for Program- 
ming (HOP) could acquire. A main 
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StuCo discusses funding request 


objection to providing the money, 
besides the large amount requested, 
was that members believed StuCo 
should be used only as a last resort 


regarding funding. 
j 
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| candidates. 


“T think that the disqualifications 


| were silly,” said Freundlich. “I felt 
| bad — they didn’t turn in spending 


reports. Ifyou didn’t spend anything, 
why turn in a spending report? Be- 
cause of all the restrictions on what 
youcanandcan’tdo, youreallyaren’t 
going to spend more than 10, 15 dol- 
lars.” 

“[Garlick] got so many votes, he 
did very well [and] he would have 
won outright,” said Levy-Forsythe. 
“T just think it’s ridiculous — we’re 


| freshmen [and] this is our first elec- 
issues that have arisen as topics of | 


tion, they should be a little light on 
us.” 

Despite the use of single-trans- 
ferable ballots, Garlick’s votes were 
not transferred to other candidates. 
Under the system, voters can indi- 
cate a second-choice candidate for 
each position, and if the candidate 
they originally voted for does not 
win, their vote is given to their sec- 
ond choice. 

However, Keough explained that 
violations were not reported until 
election night and Garlick was dis- 
qualified only after the votes were tal- 
lied. Since he had received the largest 
number of votes, his votes were never 
transferred. 

Two other candidates for presi- 
dent, Thomas Cusak and Rebecca 
Shields, were also disqualified for 


to quads 


could barely walk on the bricks,” he 
said. 

Healsosaidthatdamagetothebricks 
and the undergroundirrigation system 
helped motivate the move. 

Alumni complaints also contrib- 
uted to the decision to return Spring 
Fair to the quads. 

When asked what motivated the 
original move to Garland Field, Dou- 
glas said, “I think it’s a very difficult 
thing to get a straight answer to. But 
I’mconcerned that there was a disen- 
franchisement of the student body 
that Dean David, Dean Boswell and I 
tried to [resolve].” 

Coleman said the administration 
could have at least informed the stu- 
dents of their motives. 

“I think theadministration should 
have controlled the students before- 
hand,” Coleman said. “We probably 
would have worked something out.” 

The move to Garland Field re- 
duced vendors by more than 50 per- 
cent, according to Coleman. 

Of the roughly 200 vendors, only 
100 vendors returned after Spring Fair 
moved to Garland Field. Coleman 
hopes to attract most of the vendors 
back now that the Fair has once again 
expanded. 

But administrators and students 
agreed that Spring Fair will not be 
quite the same as it was several years 

0. 
o “Tt will be an improvement over 
the last couple of years,” said Kilduff, 
“but it probably won’t be the same as 


J 


failing to turn in spending reports. 
Since they only received 17 votes 
each, their votes were transferred 
anyway. 

This year’s elections were held ex- 
clusively online for the first time at 
Homewood. Freshmen could vote 
online from 9 a.m. until 7 p.m. on 
Monday, Oct. 2. Ofthe approximately 
1100 freshmen at Hopkins, 426 stu- 
dents — nearly 39 percent of the class 
— voted. 

According to Jeff Groden-Tho- 
mas, Director of Student Involve- 
ment, the general elections run in the 
spring will also be conducted online, 
with modifications in response to 
feedback given from students. 

Groden-Thomas acknowledged 
that there is room for improvement 
in the system and expressed hope that 
next semester’s elections will feature 
a system that is “a little more techno- 
logically able.” 

The current system did not pre- 
vent duplicate votes, and students 
used their J-Card number to login 
rather than a password. 

The newly-implemented process 
was the target of both praise and criti- 
cism. 

Jill Cordero, a freshman living in 
McCoy, said that she felt isolated from 
most of the election activity: 

“T like to know what’s going on 


with my class, and I would have got- * 


teninvolved [ifthere had beenabooth 
set up near Wolman, Terrace or the 
MSEL],” she said. 

On the other hand, some stu- 
dents felt that the online system was 
simple to use and encouraged 
people to vote. 

Christine Schrader, a freshman in 
AMR I, said, “[Online voting] made 


Freshmen use new online voting system 
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Freshman Yejin Jang votes in the freshman StuCo elections online. This 
was the first year that StuCo made online voting available, resulting in 


a 40 percent voter turnout. 


it really easy [...] 1 don’t know if I 
would have had time [to vote other- 
wise].” 

While the BoE said that the 
online voting system has not yet 
been perfected, they felt that it did 
not decrease voter turnout. Groden- 
Thomas noted that voter turnout was 
comparable to last year’s, which he 
estimated was around 40 percent. 

“I thought the election was very 
effective,” Keough said. 

“Our turnout was about average 
for what the freshman class turnout 
usually is,” he added. 


The News-Letter reported a 52.4 
percent turnout for freshman elec- 
tions in 2000 and a 57 percent turn: 
out in 1999. The News-Letter did not 
report the percentage of students wha 
voted last year. 

Keough defended the online vot- 
ing process, saying, “In the long run, 
I think that once we find new ways to’ 
advertise and get the word out, it will 
be more convenient than just the ins 
dividual [voting] booths.” q 
— Staff writer Jeremiah Crim con- 
tributed to this report. 
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College Democrats register voters 





Freshman Carlos Mojica registers to vote with the help of junior David Klein 
The group was stationed in the Breezeway between 8 a.m. and 4:30 


encourage students to register and provide them with the necessary 


forms. 


’ paraphernalia for Kathleen Kennedy Townsend’s gubernatorial campaign, 
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Karzai discusses SAC 


Afghan stability 


BY MIKE SPECTOR 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


Afghan Civil Society founder 
Qayum Karzai, brother of Afghani- 
stan president Hamid Karzai, spoke 
in Bloomberg Hall Wednesday, Oct. 
9, about the current climate in Af- 
ghanistan and the prospects for peace 
in the nation. 

Joining Karzai were Pulitzer 
Prize-winning journalist Will 
Englund of The Baltimore Sun and 
his wife, Kathy Lally, also of the Sun. 
They spoke and answered questions 
about their own experiences in the 
war-torn nation. 

The speaking engagement was part 
of the 2002 Odyssey Media Forum, 
an annual lecture series open to the 
university community and the gen- 
eral public. 

Karzai emphasized the important 
role the United States has to play in 
Afghanistan. 

“I believe that the [stability of 
the Afghan government], the fight 
against terrorism ... is all in good 
hands, so long as [the international 
community participates] with the 
United States in Afghanistan,” 
Karzai said. 

Karzai also said the existence of 
warlordism in Afghanistan poses a 
major threat to future peace. 

“Tbelieve that a major threat to the 
Afghan stability is in two equally dan- 
gerous [areas] — one being warlords 
and the other being terrorism.” 

Karzai also assured audience 
members that the Afghan people are 
elated by the American presence in 
the country. ; 

He cautioned, though, that the 
United States must remain commit- 
ted to Afghanistan. A sudden with- 
drawal, said Karzai, would ultimately 
mean the resurgence of the Taliban 
and terrorism. 

Karzai did say from his own first- 
hand experience that the peace pro- 
cessin Afghanistan is proceeding well 
tight now. 





Kathy Lally, Will Englund and Qayum Karzai answer audience members’ 
questions while moderator Ghita Levine looks on. 





Man with 
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district manager, who told them to 
close early. 

“I was impressed with the district 
manager’s response,” said Ingoglia. 
“Most business operations around 
here get caught up in the [money as- 
pect]. [The district manager] was 
more interested in safety than any- 
thing else.” 

Theincident marked a disturbance 
in what is normally a peaceful estab- 


SICHEL-CO; 





eh 


gun causes 
Xando to close early 


Englund also shared his first- 
hand experiences in Afghanistan, 
saying he was surprised by Ameri- 
can popularity among common Af- 
ghans. 

“What I was not prepared for at 
all was the loathing of the Taliban 
that I ran into among ordinary Af- 
ghans,” he said. “[There was] tre- 
mendous relief from people that this 
terrible regime had been disposed 
of.” 

Englund also expressed hope that 
the American government remains | 
committed and noted that there is a 
fear that the rest of the international 
community may forget about Af- | 
ghanistan. 

Karzai echoed this sentiment, say- 
ing that on a “daily basis you hear the 
fear that the United States mightleave | 
Afghanistan.” 

Asked why the American gov- | 
ernment has not been forthright 
about a timetable for military com- 
mitment in Afghanistan, Englund 
said, “I think it’s an open-ended 
commitment and that’s why the 
government doesn’t want to talk | 
about it.” | 

Englund added that there could 
be tremendous consequences if the 
United States leaves Afghanistan. 

Said Karzai: “[If there is] any ele- 
ment that [America] is there for a | 
short while... I believe that peace and | 
stability will be short lived.” 

Karzai also encouraged Ameri- 
cans to pressure members of Con- 
gress to eliminate warlords in the 
country. 

Referring to the United States’ | 
previous support of Afghan free- 
dom fighters against the Soviet 
Union, Lally said, “It’s worth re- | 
membering that the United States 
was in part responsible for creating 
the warlords.” 

She added that the United States 
has a moral imperative to ensure | 
that warlords do not hinder the 
democratic development of Af- 
ghanistan. 
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lishment, frequented by Hopkins stu- 
dents and Charles Village residents. 

Ingoglia stressed that the incident 
was isolated and said Xando custom- 
ers should not be overly concerned. 

“This is like a freak thing,” he said. 
“T really don’t believe there would be 
any fear of going back [to Xando] and 
drinking coffee.” 

“Tt’s not a common occurrence at 
all, people walking down the street 
with a handgun in Charles Village.” 





WOMEN EARN $3,000 - $4,000 
BE AN EGG DONOR FOR AN INFERTILE COUPLE 
» HEALTHY ~ MATURE ~ NON SMOKER 
« AGE 20-29 ~ AVERAGE WEIGHT 
C3: 2 WEEK PART-TIME COMMITMENT 
* CONFIDENTIALITY AT ALL TIMES 
CALL FAMILY BUILDING CENTER, INC. 
410-296-5128 TOWSON, MARYLAND 


BY ASHEESH LAROIA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Student Activities Commis- 
sion General Assembly met on Mon- 
day, Oct. 7, to continue the 
organization’s push toward well- 
functioning student groups that take 
a greater role in student life. 

Elise Roecker, Chairperson of the 
SAC, presided over the meeting. 
Roecker began by giving student 
groups an easy way to access SAC 
policy and to register rooms. Avail- 
able in the Mattin Center, she ex- 
plained, the exhaustive policy books 
“have all the information you'll need 
to make a proposal.” 

Student groups have fallen behind 
in making their paperwork available 
to administrative offices. 

“We need a photocopy of your 
most recent ledger,” reminded 
Roecker, “so we know what you’re 
doing and that you’re keeping accu- 
rate balances.” 

Director for Student Involvement 
Jeff Groden-Thomas then spoke 
briefly regarding the status of the new 
electronic group registration system. 
The new system simplifies the room 
registration process, organizes club 
resources and eases administrative 


| overhead. 


“Only 72 groups have registered,” 
he said. At the meeting last month, he 
said he expected some “300-plus” 


| groups to register. 


Roecker then discussed this year’s 
yearbook. In pastyears, yearbookstaff 
and student groups have cooperated 
to incorporate photos of student ac- 
tivities into the yearbook. Because of 


organizational issues last year, this 
was less successful than it has been in 
the past. Asa result, Roecker distrib- 
uted information to help student 
groups organize photos to be taken 
through a contact in the Photo Club. 

With the new strong enforcement 
of postering regulations camea back- 
lash from. groups that found they 
could not get the publicity that was 
once, albeit contrary to regulation, 
available to them. 

“T realize that there’s a limited 
amount of postering space on this 
campusnow,” explained Roecker. To 
alleviate the problem, “there are new 
bulletin boards, one next to Ames 
and Krieger.” However, these 
boards are “smaller than [the SAC] 
expected.” 

“The alumni would like to see the 
students,” Homewood Alumni Co- 
ordinator Pat Conklin explained on 
the topic of Homecoming 2003 with 
the students. “Homecoming is May 
4, 2003. I know that seems along time 
away, but organization and plan- 
ning are already in progress. “Wehave 
booked all the rooms on campus” for 
the event, explained Conklin, so she 
expects to hear “from the majority of 
[groups], at least those planning an 
event.” 

Roecker presented Hopkins 
alumni funding to the assembly. 

“There are about $20,000 to 
$25,000 that are given by alumni to 
specifically fund student events.” 

Assistant Director of Levering Hall 
Will Clemm said that the E-Level, 
once a primary cultural center on 
campus, has diminished in recent 
years. To revamp the hall, “We have 


groups behind on paperwork 
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Senior David Katz makes his case for election as political action liaison. 


video games, satellite television, and 
we're looking for foosball,” Clemm 
said. “We're serving food from2 p.m. 
until the building closes, either at mid- 
night or 2 a.m., depending on the 
day.” 

Studentactivities suchas “the Soul 
Poetry Event by the BSU last week” 
have had a “very good turnout,” he 
explained, but “a student union is as 
active as the students who come to 
ite 

Manish Gala once again briefly 
addressed the groups on the new Stu- 


dent Council Web site. 

Roecker concluded the meeting 
with elections for the Political Action 
Liaison, a position that organizes the 
affairs of political groups on campus, 
and for the judicial committee, which 
resolves disputes between student 
groups. 

The meeting then disbanded, as 
always, into category meetings, where 
groups of clubs meet with their Stu- 
dent Affairs Liaison and discuss spe- 
cific matters of finance and regula- 
tions. 





Job fair attracts wide range of companies 


BY KATHY CHEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Approximately 50 companies 
from the Baltimore region and the 
East coast gathered to recruit poten- 


| tialemployees at the sixth annual Job 
| and Internship Fair Oct. 3 at the Rec- 


reation Center. Sponsored by the Ca- 
reer Center, the fair gave businesses 
and employers an opportunity to seek 


' outindividuals qualified for full-time 


or short-term internship positions, 
while providing soon-to-be gradu- 
ates a microcosmic glimpse into the 
job market. 

A wide range of companies par- 
ticipated in last Thursday’s event, 
ranging from for-profit businesses, 
such as financial consulting and en- 
gineering firms, to non-profit and 
government organizations, such as 
the Peace Corps and the U.S. Air 
Force. 

Companies become involved in 
the fair by responding to mailings 
from the Career Center or informa- 
tion on the office’s Web site. The fair 
tends to attract employers with large 
or predictable hiring needs. 

The Career Center also takes into 
consideration organizations that 
have been identified by the student 
bodyas the top companies with which 
they wouldlike to interact. This year’s 
fair attracted fewer organizations than 
the previous two years. 

“The decrease in organizations this 
year is not a trend that is unique to 
JHU, butis reflective ofa trend across 
U.S. universities,” said Adrienne 
Alberts, director of the Career Cen- 
ter. “The economy is playing a large 
role in the lack of organizational rep- 
resentation at career fairs. With that 
said, the feedback we received from 
representatives was that this was the 
best Job and Internship Fair theyhave 
attended at JHU.” . 

Alberts cited praise received from 
representatives, including compli- 
mentson the new facility and the over- 
all professional appearance of the stu- 
dents who attended this year. 

The participating companies took 
advantage of the publicity that the 
fair provided. 

“This [fair] is good local exposure 
for us,” said Ron Gheo of Baltimore- 
based consulting engineering firm 






















Rummel, Klepper, & Kahl, LLP. “This 
year is by far the best student turnout 
we've seen in the past few years.” 
Some non-profit organizations, 
such as the Peace Corps, had a less- 
than-optimal student turnout. “We 
Have not had as many students show 
interest as we expected, which maybe 
in part due to the fact that we are a 
volunteer organization,” said Behzad 
Roohi, regional recruiter for the Peace 
Corps. “However, the students that 
have shown curiosity, their interest is 
genuine, and that’s very refreshing.” 
Students attended the fair either 


with a mission in mind or just a fasci- 
nation in exploring the current job 
market. 

Some believed that the fair failed 


. to meet every student’s needs. 


“This fair is definitely geared more 
towards engineering majors,” said 
senior political science major Kathy 
Achille. “But you never know; you 
may as well check everything out.” 

While some students believed that 
the economy had little to with the job 
outlook, many others felt that the 
slumping economy negatively im- 
pacted the turnout of organizations 


at this year’s fair. 

However, Alberts reassures that 
“organizations continue to express 
that there are opportunities for ex- 
ploration, internships and employ- 
ment. They may not all be able to 
participate in a career fair, but there 
areanumber of opportunities for stu- 
dents who are actively involved in the 
process and are creative about their 
approach.” 

The take-home message for stu- 
dents, Alberts emphasized, “is [to] be 
proactive, show initiative, and be cre- 
ative.” 





Paleontologist Paul Seren has encountered some 


of the weirdest creatures that ever walked the earth. Yet some of the scariest 


things he’s discovered aren't likely to become extinct anytime soon. Sad to say, 


mutual fund management fees will probably outlast us all. That’s why Dr. Sereno 


was afraid of getting eaten alive, sone tuned 


to a company famous for keeping the costs down. That-meant more money for 


him and Jess for the monsters. 


Log on for ideas, advice, and results. TIAA-CREF.org or call (800) m. \ 


Managing money for people 


‘ 


with other things to think about.” 


RETIREMENT | INSURANCE 1 MUTUAL FUNDS | COLLEGE SAVINGS | TRUSTS | INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Paul Sereno became a participant in 1987. TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services, Inc., and Teachers Personal 


investors Service 


Inc., distribute securities protlucts. © 2002 Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association Colleye 


Retirement Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF), New York, NY. For more complete information on TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds, please 
Call (00) 223-1200 fora prospectus, Read it carefully betore you invest. A portion of the management fee is currently 
waived, A charjtable donation was made to Project Exploration (www.projectexploration.org) ‘on behalt of Paul Sereno: 
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Finally working together 


Student Council announced this week that 
some Spring Fair activities would return to the 
Upper and Lower quads. After a two-year hia- 
tus, the return of Spring Fair to the quads marks 
amuch longed-for response to student interests 
by the University. But while we applaud the 
decision to put Spring Fair back where it be- 
longs, students should be asking themselves: 
What took the administration so long? 

The fact that Spring Fair could not beheld on 
the quads for the last two years but now sud- 
denly can provokes obvious questions: What 
has changed since last year? If activities,can be 
held on the quads this year, why couldn't they 
for the last two years? 

“I think that the thing that has changed is a 
willingness [on the part of everyone involved] 
to look at the feasibility of having the appropri- 
ate kinds of activities that won't damage the 
quads [...] bereplaced on the quads,’ said Dean 
of Students Susan Boswell. 

Student Council (StuCo) President Manish 
Gala agreed. 

“There's recognition [by students, alumni 
and faculty] of what Spring Fair means to stu- 
dents,’ he said. He added that this recognition is 
“relatively recent.” 

Itis discouraging that it took two years for the 
University to recognize that Spring Fair is im- 
portant to students. But we are glad that student 
leaders and administrators were able to work 
together for a common goal that will greatly 
benefit the Homewood community. 

While administrators are often unable to 
reach a consensus with students about what is 
best for undergraduates, in this case they have 
proven to be receptive to student suggestions. 

Gala said that, during meetings with admin- 
istrators this fall, “there was no negotiation of 
the fact [that Spring Fair should be held on the 
quads]. Everyone was committed to that.” 

If the administration is capable of respond- 
ing to student needs regarding Spring Fair, Gala 
and other student leaders should continue to 
lobby for other beneficial changes, not the least 
of which should be the restoration of Com- 
mencement to its traditional location on the 
Upper Quad. 

Unfortunately, both Gala and Boswell have 
already given reasons why this is not possible. 
Gala said that Commencement will “likely not 
[be] appropriate on the quads” due to space 


restrictions. 
Boswell also felt that the Upper Quad was too 
small forthe event. The University should“hold 


Commencementinaplace[...] whereyoudont | | 


have to limit attendance,” she said. “Last year, 
having to have tickets for Commencement was 
really an awful experience for everybody and 
put students in a situation where they had to 
choose who to invite.” 


Forcing students to choosealimited number | 


of relatives to invite to Commencement was 


indeed a mistake that should not be repeated, | | 
but all parties involved must remember that | - 


this isnot why Commencement was moved from 
the Upper Quad. Tickets were never before re- 
quired, though the event was held in front of 
Gilman Hall for more than 50 straight years. 


Like Spring Fair, Commencement was forced | 


to a new location because the bricks couldn't 
bear the weight of equipment associated with 
the event. Plant Operations also feared that 
spikes used to hold up tents for graduation 
would damage a new underground irrigation 
system. 

Butif Commencementisheldon Homewood 


Field, as current plans dictate, no tent will be | 


used. This assuages Plant Operations’ fears of 
sprinkler-damaging spikes. Couldn'tatent-less 
Commencement be held on the Upper Quad? 
And if the bricks can handle the weight of 
Spring Fair visitors, they can also support the 
families of graduating seniors. 

Despite StuCo and administration reserva- 
tions, holding Commencement on the Upper 
Quad is feasible. The objections raised for the 
last two years are now irrelevant if a tent isn’t 
necessary, as the current plans for holding the 
event on Homewood Field suggest. And the 
only reason that StuCo and administrators have 


given for keeping Commencement off the Up- | 


per Quad isa lack of space—a petty excuse that 


is easily disproved by more than 50 years of | 


tradition. 

It’s refreshing to see the administration com- 
municate with students and bring about the 
return of Spring Fair. They've taken a major 
step. Now is the time to build on this initial 
success, and they can start with Commence- 


ment. The University community will quickly 


find out if the administration is genuinely ex- 
tending a hand to students or simply practicing 
an empty policy of periodic appeasement. 





Trading posters for bricks 


For three years and counting, the Master 
Plan has been the model of unresponsive ad- 
ministrative planning. With next to no student 
input, the campus hasbeen turned upside down 
for the aesthetic satisfaction of an unnamed 
donor. Inconvenience during construction, re- 
stricted car traffic and the shunting of popular 
student-centered events to the most remote 
corners of campus are all side-effects of the 
aforementioned Plan. Add to that list the sti- 
fling of student groups ability to communicate 
with the student body. 

Up until the Master Plan removed them, large 
bulletin boards south of The Beach and in front 
of Levering Hall served to inform passers-by of 
upcoming events. The Levering board in par- 
ticular served as a sign to visiting potential 
students that there indeed was an active extra- 
curricular life at Hopkins. 

Nowadays, the hub of interaction that was 
the bulletin board in front of Levering isnowan 
empty plaza. The benches are still there from 


before the new landscaping, but nothing has - 


been added besides bricks. No trees for shade, 
nopicnic tables for outdoor dining,no plantings 
~ for color, no nothing. In fact, the plaza in front 
of Levering resembles the windswept plazas in 
front of many of the office buildings built in the 
1950s and 1960s that were required by zoning. 
laws and serve only as underutilized space. _ 
The waste of space in front of Levering is bad. 
planning in itself, but it is compounded by the 
importance of what it removed. Now that the 
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large outdoor bulletin boards are gone, the stu- 
dent body has a relatively small number of 
places to post flyers on campus. This is leading 
to an increasing number of violations of 
postering regulations. We support postering 
regulations because they give the campus an 
orderly appearance and prevent damage to 
University property. However, student groups 
need a way to communicate, and if you deny 
them bulletin boards, they will get their mes- 
sage across by any means necessary. If this in- 
volves damaging the paint on lampposts, paint 


will be chipped. Restoring bulletin boards will 


save Plant Operations a great deal of hassle and 
will remove the pressure on the SAC to reign in 
the willy-nilly postering of its member organi- 
zations. 

- This is a chance for the administration to 
prove the Master Plan’s critics wrong. Wow us 
with Paris-style cylindrical kiosks where we 


can learn about movie screenings, political ral- 


lies and used couches. Redefine the plaza in 
front of Levering by what it can be and not what 
it now lacks — car traffic. The administration 


needs a bulletin board policy for the entire 


campus that recognizes the need for a physical 
venue where student groups can communicate 
with the community at large. After all, for a 
campus that tries so hard to match traditional 
ideas about what a college should look like, 


bulletin boards should be a no-brainer, along 


with coffee bars, quadrangles and marble col- 
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Science editors lazy 


You've got to be kidding! (“N-L 
editor accused of plagiarism” 9/26/ 
02 P. Al) Mr. Merrick feigning 
“shock” that he would need to cite 
another article where he got informa- 
tion was telling. Either he fell asleep 
during Journalism 101 or he figured 
he wouldn’t get caught. Should we 
blamehisjournalism instructor? Why 


| didn’t the paper contact ajournalism 


professor to see if “attribution” is 
taught as part of the curriculum? The 
current science writer is no better. 
The article on Pluto (9/26/02 P. A9] 
has Pluto Facts which we must accept 
as coming from Mr. Grover’s intel- 
lect as he choses not to reveal his 
sources, 

For editors to say that the paper 
“does not have the resources to ex- 
haustively check each story printed 
to ensure that it is the work of the 
reporter...” islame. Perhaps the edi- 
tors could “superficially check” each 
story and ask the reporter/editor 
wherein theheck the story came from. 


Virtual regards, 


. Gary S. Ruderman ~~ 
Chicago 


Career Center feature 
showcases its purpose 


Thank you for your Oct. 3, 2002 
feature on the Career Center (“Ca- 
reer Center is the Place to find your 
Future Job”). Adrienne Alberts, her 
staff and the Center’s resources are 
tremendous assets to the Homewood 
campus. The article’s main thrust fo- 
cused on finding a job and certainly 
this is a major objective of the office. 
However, I would also like to point 
out that equal importance is placed 
on helping students discover their 
talents, interests and skill sets. With 


Career Center now so they can begin 
laying the “self discovery” ground- 
work so critical to successful career 
planning. In addition, they should 
know that their academic advisors 
are also great resources for envision- 
ing the connection between academic 
choices and future opportunities. 


Sincerely yours, 


William T. Conley ; 
DeanofEnrollmentand Academic 
Services 


Mathur article biased, 
unbalanced account 


Reading this past week’s issue of 
the News-Letter, I couldn’t help but 
wonder why Shruti Mathur’s article, 
“Israel-Palestine debate turns fierce” 
wasn’t on the Opinions page. Whilea 
lack of objectivity would be relatively 
difficult to prove, it’s worth noting 
that the author quoted no fewer than 
seven people aside from the three 

_ speakers — none of whom were criti- 
cal of the event. This was not fora lack 
of material — many attendees were 
unhappy with an event that speaks of 
open discussion fora resolution while 
ignoring half of the argument. 

While Mathur did mention that 


some students were confused by Pro- : 


fessor David’s speaking, the confu- 
sion of students who thought that 
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both sides of the issue were going to 
be presented seems to have been ig- 
nored. Indeed, Mathur took the time 
to quote people who were critical of 
Dean Davidand the rolehetook, with- 
out finding anyone to explain why he 
spoke. 

There was also a clear slant with 
regard to the territory in question. 
While Gaza and the West Bank are 
the areas being debated regarding 
Palestinian statehood, Mathur in- 
cluded the Golan Heights, and, save 
for extremist Palestinian circles, there 
is no place known as “the occupied 
territory of Israel.” 

If there is one lesson that should 
have been taken out of the Israel- 
Palestinian discussion, it is that the 
viewpoints of both sides must be pre- 
sented and heard respectfully for any 
true discussion to take place. Unfor- 
tunately, it is one that some have 
clearly not taken to heart. 


Joe Brownstein 


L e 
Neuman’s article 
praiseworthy 

Brooke Neuman should be con- 
gratulated for speaking out so clearly 
against divestmentandits subsequent 
affects on the people of the region. 


Nice job, 


Howard Bruch 
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*m somewhat bored with poli- 

tics right now. Even though we 

have less than a month until 

midterm elections that will de- 

termine control ofa closely di- 
vided contest, I can’t bring myself to 
get excited over the current battle to 
see who can kowtow the lowest to 
President Bush on Iraq. Even though 
a dockworkers’ strike could paralyze 
the already struggling economy and 
the campaign finance laws that many 
people spent years fighting for are 
now being gutted by the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission, there is no discus- 
sion of any subject other than the size 
of the majority of victory on Bush’s 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 

Therefore, I’m looking ahead to 
2004, when we get a real national elec- 
tion instead ofa series oflocal elections 
political analysts try to make national 
inscope. The Maryland governor’srace 
will be won and lost on issues like wid- 
ening Interstate 270, not on whether or 
not France blocks a Security Council 
resolutionallowingustobombourleast 
favorite nation ending in the letter “q.” 
Here’s an extremely premature analy- 
sis ofthe chances of the major contend- 
‘ers in two years: 

George W. Bush: Will Dubya still 
be riding high on patriotic fervor and 
the conveniently never-ending War 
on Terror, or will he be cast aside after 
Afghanistan and Iraq like a mentally 
stunted version of Winston 
Churchill? Despite his one-note tune 
on the fumbling economy (whatever 
the problem, tax cuts are the answer. 
Upset stomach? Tax Cuts.) and his 
connection to many a dirty execu- 
tive, Bush will be formidable. First of 
all, Karl Rove, Ari Fleischerand Com- 
pany atthe White Houseare notabove 
questioning the patriotism of anyone 
who disagrees with Bush. This has 
scared the Democratic Party to the 
point at which it cannot formulate a 
coherent foreign policy, compound- 
ing the problem that the Dems have 


in convincing the public that they 


know a M16 from an A4. 

Even if Bush’s foreign policy falls 
apart, Democrats will be at an inherent 
disadvantage in terms of money. Re- 
centtradition says that Democrats have 
closed the Republican hard money ad- 
vantage by raising large amounts of soft 
money. Now that soft money is sup- 
posedly illegal underthenewcampaign 
finance law, Democrats will have to 
restructure their contributions or face 
getting dominated on the airwaves by 
Republican hard money and interest- 
group advertising. 

Governor Howard Dean, MD: In 
2000, Bill Bradley would have been the 
Democratic nominee for President if 
politics didn’t get in the way of the 
political process. In 2004, Vermont's 
governor, Howard Dean, is similarly 
the choice of people who think about 
presidential elections two years in ad- 
vance. Dean, who is the longest-serv- 
ing Democratic governor presently in 
office, balanced his state’s budget while 
securing medical insurance for thou- 
sands of Vermonters. Dean, a physi- 
cian, helped pass the state’s landmark 
civil unions law. His personal life seems 
spotless,as well. On foreign policy, Dean 
‘is considered the peace candidate be- 
cause of his opposition to war in Iraq. 
Depending on how the war goes, this 
‘could be either an asset or a liability. 
‘Unfortunately, he’s a short guy from a 
‘small, very liberal state who doesn't 
have any money or name recognition. 
Add to that the fact that if he gets the 
nomination in somemiracle,the Chris- 
tian Right will come out en masse to 
destroy him by any means necessary, 
lest America treat gay couples like 


‘straight couples in the eyes of the law. | 


‘Odds of getting the nomination: 40-1. 
Senator John Edwards: There is 
something about tlie “golden boy” that 


' : “ first-term Senator, has never served 


‘in elective office before. Millions of 
dollars and a telegenic look and de- 
_meanor made it easy for him to jump 
from his previous job asa trial lawyer to 
the Junior Senator from North Caro- 
ina. Thisguyissittingon pilesofmoney 
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ably not worth itifyou’re headed to the 
supermarket anyway. Every time this 
guy makesiton television, heismocked 
by the right for simply being there. Al 
Gore should spend the next two years 
writing a book, not lowering his party’s 
chances of wresting “the button” away 
from a guy who can’t pronounce the 
word “nuclear.” Unfortunately, Gore 
can raise enough money to buy himself 
a chance. Odds of getting the nomina- 
tion:/12:1 

Senator John F. Kerry: On paper, 
Kerry is nearly perfect: a decorated 
war veteran running against a Presi- 
dent whose major military accom- 
plishmentwas keeping Galveston safe 
from the V-C, and a 16-year Senate 
veteran to boot. He is also married to 
a very rich widow, making him the 
richest member of the Senate. Unfor- 
tunately, he has promised not to 
spend any of his wife’s money. If you 
couldn’t already guess, Kerry is my 


second choice, after Dean. The major’ 


downside, aside from certain policy 
positions that will be publicized closer 
to the primaries, is the fact that he is 
from Massachusetts. We haven’t had 
a President from above the Mason- 
Dixon line since Ford and we haven’t 
had one from the Northeast since 
Kennedy. It seems that while 
northerners will vote for southerners, 
southerners won’t vote for 
northerners. Life just isn’t fair for us 
Yankees. Odds of getting the nomi- 
nation: 7-1. 


Shame on those wanting war 


enate Majority Leader Tom 
Daschle (D-SD) predicted 
that a resolution to give the 
president War Powers 
would easily pass. This non- 
partisan vote would show that the 
Senate is more than willing to grant 
Bush all necessary: authority to in- 
vade Iraq. Consequently, as it makes 
an attack that much easier, this would 
bring the United States one step closer 
to war. Shame on the Senate. 
Meanwhile, President Bush is 
hanging out in remote Maine, the 
same place from which his father gave 
the order to invade Iraq in 1991. His 
newest claim is that “we have no quar- 
rel with the Iraqi people.” Bush con- 
tinues to say that the Iraqi people “are 
the daily victims of Saddam Hussein’s 
oppression, and they will be the first 
to benefit when the world’s demands 
are met.” Funny, it seems that “the 


world” is the United States, England: 


and Israel these days. Funny, also, 
that if an invasion takes place in Iraq, 
the Iraqi people will also be the first 
one’s to suffer. Shame on Bush. 

There is no such thing as an ac- 
ceptable war. Historically, it seems 
that conflict is inevitable, and some- 
times seemingly imperative, but war 
is also a last resort. Of course, war 
should be used only after every at- 
temptat diplomacy, negotiations and 
deterrence has failed. 

These requirements have not been 
metbythe Bush Administration. While 
the United States and Congressare ral- 
lying behind Bush to go to war, the 
United Nations is making progress in 
Iraq. Yes, Saddam is still there, and no, 


while | he does not have a great track record, 








| but at the same time, it is possible that 
» | weapons inspections may take place. 





OPINIONS 


A RacingForm Returning to constructive debates 
for the 2004 race 


n the past two years, since the 
resurgence of violence in the 
Middle East, a disturbing trend 
has been taking place on uni- 
versity campuses across the 


| United States. This trend has been 


characterized by a movement away 
from constructive dialogue between 
opposing sides and towards a situa- 
tion which amountstolittle more than 
a polarized emotional shouting 
match. 

The current state of affairs is un- 


| worthy of a college atmosphere, as it 
| furthers neither learning nor in- 


formed debate. While the situation at 


| Hopkins has not been nearly as ex- 


treme as at some other institutions, 


_ recent weeks have shown signs of a 


worsening situation. 

The question arises as to how we 
can return from the edge of this abyss 
towards something productive. Isug- 
gest that only by setting up guidelines 


| for debate can we hope to return this 





debate from an emotional free-for- 
all and towards an intellectual dis- 
cussion of realistic solutions to a dif- 
ficult problem. 

The first thing we must realize is 
that both sides are in many ways in- 
herently right. The situation in Is- 
rael/Palestine is difficult because of 
this basic fact. We must recognize 
that there are certain key issues that 
we will not be able to solve in a way 
thatis perfectly pleasing to either side, 
or that is even completely fair to both 
parties. That is the nature of compro- 
mise. Itis alright to take either side on 
these issues, so long as we can recog- 
nize the validity of claims on both 
sides. 

Along those lines, there are cer- 
tain ideas that are almost univer- 
sally accepted and should be the 
guidelines fora constructive debate. 
For example, we must all accept the 
right of Israel to exist as a Jewish 


| democratic state and the right of 


the Palestinians to have an inde- 
pendent state of their own. Inviting 
speakers that don’t accept either of 


| these preconditions will ensure that 


an event will erupt into a shouting 
match that will be completely un- 
productive. 

_ Boththe Palestinian Authority and 
Israel have accepted these very basic 
ideas in theory, so what is there to 
gain from bringinga speaker that can’t 
even agree to the few things on which 
both Israel and the Palestinians have 
already agreed? Bringing a speaker 
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presumption ofan Iraqi threat seems a 
bit unfounded to warrant such drastic 
measures. The idea of a “preemptive 
strike” is fallacious in itself. This type of 
attack requires the knowledge that an 
immediate threat exists and it can be 
prevented with war. Gratefully, there is 
no such thing. I won’t deny that it is 
possible for Iraq to strike the United 
States one day in the future, but the 
United States really has no idea if or 
when that could happen. Hence, the 
United States is jumping the gun, quite 
possibly to prevent a war that wouldn’t 
have occurred in the first place. 
There is no such thing as an ac- 
ceptable casualty in combat for the 
same reason that there is no such thing 
as an acceptable war. Bush claims that 
the preemptive strike must happen to 
“prevent one single American from 
being harmed.” Therefore, if the 
United States invades Iraq, the mo- 


he U.N. Security Council is even be- ment the first American soldier dies 
sea ik hee restrictions on _isthemoment that Bush has failed his 
“presidential privileged” parts of the mission. Sending soldiers to Iraq is 
country may beliftedverysoon. Untilit sending them into battle, and un- 
can be confirmed that Iraq is fully un- _avoidably some will perish. For each 
willing to cooperate, neither Bush nor _ life lost, our a aaa can know 
Acnatieahensty rig areeneecs, pein chi pe oaale 
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 Anation’s leader has the rightand Moreover, casualties will arise on _ 
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_ change prior to the use of force and 
‘life lost is a life lost to a lack of diplo- 
_ ifCongress, Bush and his cronies don’t 
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that holds one of these views should 
beavoided even ifthe speaker is com- 
ing to speak about another issue. 

A good example of what happens 
when this is not the case came froma 
SUSTAIN speaker who was on cam- 
pus a few weeks ago. He was here to 
speak about his experiences in the 
West Bank this summer. He stated 
that he believes that the “occupation” 
began in 1948 with the creation of the 
state of Israel. 

No matter how interesting and 
important the rest of his speech was, 
he had polarized the audience by 
making a statement way outside of 
constructive debate. I wouldn’t bring 
David Duke to campus to speak about 
any issue no matter how much of an 
expert he happens to be on thatissue, 
because he is a polarizing figure. A 
speaker that ignores the basic rights 
of either Israel or the Palestinians 
should be avoided for the same rea- 
sons. 

In advertising, honesty is key. 
Groups on either side of the debate 
should be free to bring speakers to 
campus that further their side’s argu- 
ment, butshould notadvertisea panel 
of people from differentbackgrounds 
with the same general opinions as a 
balanced discussion. Ifa group is go- 
ing to haveaconstructive debate, they 
need diverse opinions, not diverse 
backgrounds. 

We must agree that terrorism, the 
deliberate killing of non-combatants 
for a political cause, is inherently 
wrong and cannot be justified. That 
goes for terrorist acts by Hamas, Is- 
lamic Jihad, the PFLP, as well as for 
terrorist acts by Kach, Kahane Chai 
and the Jewish Defense League. If we 
agree that terrorism is wrong, we must 
not claim to be against terrorism and 
then try to explain the “underlying 
causes” of terrorism. 

 Rationalizing terrorists’ actions 
furthers their cause and adds a sense 
oflegitimacy to their tactics. Thecon- 
ditions of the Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza are inhumane and 
must beaddressed, but only ina sepa- 
rate forum so that the terrorists do 
not succeed in controlling our politi- 


implies, has no qualms with the Iraqi 
people, just their leader. After all, this 
is the man who urged the world not to 
forget that Saddam “is the man who 
tried to kill my dad.” Undoubtedly 
more people will die on the Iraqi side 
because of superior military technol- 
ogy. Killing innocent Iraqis is dis- 
gusting and disturbing. If the United 
States invades Iraq, the first inoffen- 
sive Iraqi that loses his life is proof 
that the entire missior is a failure. 

Saddam must be confronted. His 
political record (lack of compliance 
with UN weapons inspectors, cruelty 
and oppression to his own citizens, 
territory-fever in the Middle East, 
etc.) is anything but admirable. Yes, 
Saddam must be confronted, but not 
with sharp rhetoric from the United 
States and not with fighter planes, 
bombs, guns and war. There is a 
middle path, just like with every situ- 
ation. It is a mix of international pro- 
scription, tough diplomacy and time. 
Hussein may not adjust his ways, and 
he may one day posea viable threat to 
the United States and the world, but 
then, and only then should war be 
even considered. 

War is not a game. People are not 
numbers and statistics—there is no 
acceptable margin ofloss. The United 
States is getting itself into an interna- 
tional conflict that they are not mor- 
ally prepared to handle. It’s high time 
that Congress, Bush and all of his 
cronies step back and take a good 
hard look at the ethical consequences 
of waging war at this point. 

Whether or not one believes in the 
concept of a just war, this war could 
never be consideredas such. Theyneed 
to think about what it means when 
someone dies due to this conflict and 
whether or not each individual death 
could have been prevented by a policy 





weapons. They need to see that every 
macy,notdueto Saddam Hussein. And — 
reconsider, and don’t go to all possible 


lengths to prevent war, shame onalll of. | 
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cal agendas. 
Furthermore, groups need to 


avoid throwing around accusatory » 


language like the terms “anti-Semite” 
and “racist.” While there are un- 
doubtedly some people with racist or 
anti-Semitic feelings on this campus, 
the vast majority of the time these 
terms are used more to discount an 
opposing point of view than due to 
actual racism or anti-Semitism. 

We have been lucky thus far that 
the debates at Hopkins have been 
primarily intellectual and have 
avoided the violence that has plagued 
many college campuses. To ensure 
that this situation continues, it is vi- 
tal to avoid the use of “street the- 
ater.” While this can bring attention 
to a particular point of view, it does 
nothing to further real learning or 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


honest debate. Such polarizing tac- 
tics can only make progress less likely 
and raise emotional responses with- 
out adding anything constructive. 

The last key aspect is to avoid hi- 
jacking the events of other groups. If 
you are not the speaker at an event, 
you should not be giving a speech. 
Individuals should pose difficult 
questions and grill speakers on their 
facts and figures, but it is also impor- 
tant to respect the forum that is in 
place. 

These guidelines are meant to pro- 
vide a constructive forum for learn- 
ing and debate on campus. Hope- 
fully, by adopting these ideas, we can 
return to a constructive discussion 
and beanexample to other campuses 
of how to tackle a difficult topic in a 
positive manner. 





A liberal foreign 
policy solution 


his Monday’s speech by 
President Bush was an 
important milestone in 
his administration’s 
record. His presidency 
has featured remarkably high ap- 
proval ratings that have, until now, 
been sufficient to support his mili- 
tary actions and campaigns. Now, 


| however, as this country faces a deci- 


sion to start a preemptive war, Bush 
needs to outline his reasons behind 
inciting military action against Iraq. 

He did this in a coherent manner 
for the first time on Monday night. 
Yet, ithas been weeks since the pros- 
pect of war with Iraq was seriously 
raised and months since Bush first 
labeled Saddam’s government part 
of an “axis of evil.” What took so 
long? 

Did Bush believe that Americans 
would simply accept a war, one that 
more than probably will be long and 
complicated, without first discuss- 
ing it? This has been a common as- 
sumption these last two years. Bush 
did not have a mandate coming into 
office two years ago, and despite his 
approval rating, he still does not pos- 
sess boundless authority to act as he 
sees fit. 

Actually, Republicans, especially 
Bush, think that they are entitled to 
fight this, or any, war they want with- 
out approval. The “Bush Doctrine,” 
although convenient, does not grant 
the President the authority to flex his 
exercise-honed muscles any time he 
wants. Wishing does not make it so, 
and this country will notacceptjump- 
ing into a war without allowing for 
debate first. 

Indeed, according to a Zogby Poll 
taken two weeks ago, only 39 percent 
of Americans support a war against 
Iraq if it will include thousands of 
American casualties. Of course, this 
poll was taken before Bush had given 
any justification for a war. Likewise, 
itwas just the other day that the presi- 
dent, citing his main reasons behind 
war, urged us not to forget that it was 
Iraqi leader Saddam Hussein who 
“tried to kill my Daddy.” 

It comes as no surprise, then, that 
many Democrats would ask for a- 
more comprehensive set of griev- 
ances. Nowhere has there been an 
evaluation of the monetary commit- 
ment this war will require. Unless, of 
course, the president is figuring we 
will pay for it with the oil we take. Are 
these the world duties to which Bush 
has given lip-service in the past? 

Despite Republican leaders’ as- 
sertions to the contrary, Democrats 
are not anti-war. Even as rhetoric 
from sources like the lead editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal claim that, 


“the Gore Democrats are now anti- 


anti-Saddam” and that the “Demo- 
crats are once again being haunted 
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_ and divided by their Vietnam ghosts,” 


these suggestions are unfounded and 
misdirected. Rather, our representa- 
tivesin Congress merely wanta demo- 
cratic process to precede any military 
action that is likely to result in many 
lost American lives. 

As Democratic Senate Majority 
Leader Tom Daschle remarked two 
weeks ago, heisnotagainst the propo- 
sition of war. Referring to comments 
made by a number of staffers in the 
Bush Administration, including Vice 
President Dick Cheney, that insinu- 
ated political motivation for an Iraqi 
war, Daschle said that “it is not too 
late to end this politicization ... it is 
not too late to forget ... making accu- 
sations about how interested in na+ 
tional security Democrats are; and 
let’s get this job done right.” 

But Daschle is not the only Demo- 
crat who does not wish to not fight. 
Senator Joe Lieberman, one of only 
10 of 55 Senators to vote for the first 
Iraq war, continues his support to 
oust Hussein’s savage dictatorship. 
Similarly, Democrats, led by Presi- 
dent Clinton, showed their willing- 
ness to use military force to punish 
Hussein with strategic missile 
launches; Clinton was also respon- 
sible for increasing defense spending 
during his term, raising it to levels 
unseen since the early Reagan years. 

So, there is little ground upon 
which the Republican claims stand. 
The labeling of Democrats as unilat- 
erally anti-war is wrong. Alterna- 
tively, it is to their credit that they 
seek to inspire an informed debate 
and decision making process that will 
hopefully lead us to a just and ratio- 


~ nal policy. 


Ironically, if the Republicans had 
gotten the war right the first time, the 
country would not be forced to have 
this same debate all over again. Per- 
haps this is the reason that Bush was 
so reluctant to cite reasons why we 
needed to go to war in the first place. _ 
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BY SUPRIA RANADE 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Le TTER 


For some people, it is known as 
happiness in a pill. To others, it is a 
harmful, habit-forming drug. 

Methylenedioxymethamphetamine 
(MDMA), commonly known as Ec- 
Stasy or E, hasbeen primarily takenin 
the urban club and rave scene. But 
according to recent studies, MDMA 
usage is branching out to suburban 
house parties and college campuses. 
With this increase in acceptance of 
the drug, the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse has found that ecstasy 
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usage has doubled among teens since 
1995 and that 1 in 10 teens has experi- 
mented with the drug. 

In fact, the appeal of the drug has 
been growing ever since its national 
recognition by the U.S. Drug Enforce- 
ment agency in 1985. A portion of the 
rave and nightclub cultures embrace 
the drug as one of its central compo- 
nents, and some users consequently 
indulge in its usage to feel the “vibe.” 

According to a study done by The 
Washington Post, ecstasy functions 
by stimulating neurons to secrete 
large amounts of serotonin, a neu- 
rotransmitter that is involved in the 
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Ecstasy poses a serious health risk 
even on first use, studies suggest 


behavioral aspect of the human body. 
Serotonin is also the target of some 
common prescription antidepres- 
sants 

The health risks involved with Ec- 
stasy usage are alarming, because the 
drug afflicts just about every integral 
organ in the human body. For ex- 
ample, MDMA causes severe muscle 
breakdowns, known as 
rhabdomyolisis, which leads to kid- 


afflicted is the brain. Recent re- 
search done by the Partnership for 
a Drug-Free America link MDMA 
use to a long-term damage of those 
parts of the brain critical to all cog- 
nitive function. It is believed that 
the drug causes damage to the neu- 
rons that use the chemical seroto- 
nin to communicate with other neu- 
rons. 

Inarecentinterview by Newsweek 
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ney failure. Ecstasy also cause an ir- magazine, Dr. George Ricaurte, aneu- 


Ecstasy is produced and distributed in pill form. Use of the drug has 
grownsince 1985, when it was declared to be illegal in the United States. 
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regular increase in heart rate and 

blood pressure, putting users at a 

higher risk for heart disease. 
Perhaps the most severe organ 





An illustration of neurotransmitters releasing serotonin is shown above. The popular club drug MDMA 
(Ecstasy) causes neurons to dump serotonin. Recent studies have linked Ecstasy to serious neuronal damage. 


rologist at Johns:Hopkins who has 
published many Ecstasy and other 
MDMA studies, said evidence was 
overwhelming that the drug is haz- 
ardous. 

“My belief and the belief of the 
vast majority of others is that the se- 
rotonin-producing nerve endings are 
destroyed by the drug. Itisa pruning, 
if you will,” says Ricaurte. 

Ricaurte started his research on 
Ecstasy seven years ago with a single 
image of a monkey brainon MDMA. 
After several doses commonly taken 
by users over a span of one month, 
Ricaurte found thatthe brain was shot 
throygh with holes where its neurons 
should have been busy making sero- 
tonin. 

“The implications seemed obvi- 
ous,” said Ricaurte. “If Ecstasy could 
eat away at a monkey, it could do the 
same to us.” 

Not only did Ricaurte find that 
Ecstasy severely damages many 
parts of the brain, he also linked its 
usage to a high risk of developing 
Parkinsen’s disease. In order to 
model the drug’s effects on a fre- 
quenter user, Ricaurte injected the 
monkeys with small amounts of 
MDMA three times in nine hours, 
and found similar results: one night’s 
worth of Ecstasy also kills the brain 
cells that produce dopamine, achemi- 
cal messenger similar to adrenaline. 
Dopamine affects brain processes that 


control movement, emotional re- 
sponse andability to experience plea- 
sure and pain. 

A variety of cognitive and mental 
problems result from dopamine defi- 
ciencies, which may explain why some 
Ecstasy users experience severe leth- 
argy the morning after use. Accord- 
ing to Ricaurte, if the dopamine re- 
ductions in the brain are permanent, 
users may be vulnerable to early-on- 
set Parkinson’s disease, a disorder of 
the central nervous system. More 
unnerving is the fact that a serious 
diagnosis of the disorder is caused by 
the death of those same dopamine- 
producing neurons. 

Inarecentinterview by The Wash- 
ington Post, Alan Leshner, the former 
director of the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse and head of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, commented on Ricaurte’s 
results. 

“This says even a single evening’s 
use is playing Russian roulette with 
your own brain,” Leshner explained. 

Following the release of 
Ricaurte’s research, a team of sci- 
entists in London, England worked 
to find the effects of Ecstasy on 
memory. Their study included 40 
adults between the ages of 18 and 
48, who had used a variety of drugs 
including cocaine, LSD, and can- 


nabis. Twenty had used Ecstasy 
regularly and 20 had no experience 
of the drug. The Ecstasy users had 
taken an average of 170 tablets over 
a five-year period. The scientists 
found that the two groups per- 
formed as well as each other on a 
number of tasks, but the Ecstasy 
users showed significant impair- 
ment on several others. 

Furthermore, the scientists con- 
cluded that the ecstasy users performed 
worse than non-users in tasks involv- 
ing working memory and visual recog- 
nition of patterns, affirming the nega- 
tive consequences of the drug. 

Though many of these afflictions 
result from a long-term usage of the 
drug, the lack of immediate effects in- 
variably leads infrequent users to as- 
sume that Ecstasy is harmless. This is, 
however, quite far from the truth. Inhis 
interview with The Washington Post, 
Ricaurte urged users to be more aware 
of its severe effects of the drug espe- 
cially on the brain. 

“We've long known that repeated 
Ecstasy use damages serotonin brain 
cells. This study shows that even very 
occasional use can have long-lasting 
effects on many different brain sys- 
tems,” he said. 

“Tt should send an important mes- 
sage to young people — don’t experi- 
ment with your brain.” 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

and demonstrates how this type of 
astronomy fits into the department. 
The award is very good for our stud- 
ies, it means a great deal to us and the 
type of research we do.” 

The second part of Giaconni’s 
work involves building telescopes; he 


was responsible for constructing the . 


first x-ray telescope. His work in 
Washington D.C., and in the Space 
Telescope Science Institute, likewise 
formed close ties to NASA. 

“What do I think about Hubble?” 
Giaconni said. “I think it’s great. We 
stunned the world with that.” 

Several other faculty members in 
the department have worked along- 
side Giaconni over the years. 

“Riccardo is one of the most re- 
markable scientists that I have ever 
known in his focus and clear percep- 
tion of what the important problems 
are,” said Professor Holland Ford, 
who came to the Space Telescope Sci- 


ence Institute at the beginning of 


Giaconni’s term. 

One of Giaconni’s closest col- 
leagues at Hopkins, Colin Norman, 
commented, “Throughouthis career, 
Riccardo has always shown outstand- 
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ing scientific judgment and has dis- | 


played inspiring leadership in large, 
complex scientific projects. He is al- 
ways determined, with great tenacity, 
to get at the fundamental scientific 
truth.” 

Specifically, Norman _ said, 
“Riccardo Giacconiandhis colleagues 
revolutionized astrophysics using the 
X-ray region of the spectrum to dis- 
cover fundamental properties ofblack 
holes, neutron stars, clusters of galax- 
ies and quasars.” 

This research, outside the exclu- 
sive scientific community has become 
ofvaried interest in philosophical and 
empirical debate. “Through both his 
discoveries and his work, Giaconni 
has opened entirely new windows on 
the universe and helped immeasur- 
ably in writing the history of exist- 
ence,” wrote Dean Brody in a school 
wide e-memo, christening the an- 
nouncement. 

Warren Moos, a professor of as- 
tronomy at Homewood, said, “In my 
mind, Riccardo is a major figure who 
has had an enormous impact on the 
ability of astronomers to pursue their 
research.” 
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UpcominG Lectures aT HoMewoop AND JHMI 


Thursday, October 10 


“Pathology Grand Rounds: Targeting the Hedgehog Signaling 


Pathway in Medulloblastoma” 
David M. Berman, M.D., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pathology, Johns Hopkins University 
West Lecture Hall, WBSB, 7:45 a.m. 


Thursday, October 10 


“Welch Library Lecture Series: Pharmacology and Toxicology 


Resources” 
Susan Rohner, M.L.S. 


Public Health Librarian, Lilienfeld Library 
School of Nursing, Alumni Auditorium, 11:00 a.m. 


Thursday, October 10 


“History of Obesity Seminar: Banting on Corpulence — A 


Not-So-Modern Problem” 
Kenneth Carpenter, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Professor Emeritus, University of California, Berkeley 
Becton Dickinson Lecture Hall, BSPH, 12:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 10 


“Neuroscience Research Seminar Series: Cerebellar 
Contributions to Motor Learning and Coordination” 


Amy Bastian, Ph.D. 


Department of Neurology, KKI and Johns Hopkins 


811 WBSB, 12:45 p.m. 


Thursday, October 10 


“Cell Energetics and Cancer: Cutting the Fuel Lines” 


Peter Pedersen, Ph.D. 


Department of Biological Chemistry, JHU School of Medicine 


Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg, 2:00 p.m. 


Friday, October 11 


“Are Pain Patients Becoming Collateral Damage in the War on Drugs?” 


John Giglio, M.A., J.D. 


Executive Director, American Pain Foundation 
Meyer 1-191 Auditorium, 12:00 p.m. 


Friday, October 11 


“Electrocorticographic Gamma Activity During Human 


Cortical Processing” 
Nathan E. Crone, M.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of Neurology, JHU 


707 Traylor Building, 1:00 p.m. 


Friday, October 11 


“Epigenetics in Hematologic Malignancies” 


James Gordon Herman, M.D. 


Associate Professor, Oncology Center, 


JHU School of Medicine 
CRB 3M42, 3:30 p.m. 


‘Monday, October 14 


“Genetic Defenses Against Sterol Accumulation” 


Helen Hobbs, M.D. 


Southwestern Medical Center at Dallas 


Meyer 1-191, 4:00 p.m. 


Monday, October 14 
“2002 Mirowski Lecture” 
Seigo Izumo, M.D. 


Director of Cardiovascular Research Beth Israel Deaconess 


Medical Center 


Wood Basic Science Auditorium, 4:30 p.m. 


Monday, October 14 
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Thursday, October 10 E 

“How mRNAs Can Disturb Translational Accuracy: The 

Mechanism of +1 Programmed Translational Frameshifting in Yeast” 
Dr. Philip Farabaugh 

Department of Biological Sciences University of Maryland Baltimore 
517 PCTB, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, October 10 

“Nephrology Seminar: Anion Permeability of AQP6, a New 
Homolog of Renal Aquaporin” Pid 

Masato Yasui, M.D., Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and Biological Chemistry, 
JHU School of Medicine ; 

903 Ross Reseamch Building, 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 10 

“Sensational Epithelium: New Roles for the Vanilloid Receptor Family” 
Michael J. Caterina, M.D., Ph.D. 5 j 

Assistant Professor, Dept. of Biological Chemistry & Neuroscience, 
JHU School of Medicine ' 

Mudd 100, 4:00 p.m. 


Friday, October 11 

“Novel and Traditional Therapy for Sepsis” 

Gordon Bernard, M.D. 

Professor and Chair, Vanderbilt University Medical Center 
Asthma & Allergy Center, Bayview Medical Center, 8:00 a.m. 


Friday, October 11 Ashe why 
“Immunosenescence in Rheumatoid Arthritis” Ay 


_ Professor of Medicine and Immunology, Mayo Clinic, MN. 
Ross 1003, 10:00 a.m. Wiis Dee a By MM A 


’ 
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“Fifth Annual Lecture Series in Palliative Care: Promotin, 

Quality of Life in Chronic and Terminal Illness — End of Life and 
Palliative Care Education for Medical Schools and Residency 
Programs” 


Douglas B. Ross, M.D., Ph.D. 


Professor of Medicine, University of Maryland Greenbaum 
Cancer Center 
Hurd Hall, 5:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 15 : 

“ReEngineering Olfaction: Altered Function and Gene 

Expression in a Mammalian Sensory System” 

Dr. Randall Reed 

Department of Molecular Biology and Genetics, JHU 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg., 12:00 p.m, 


Tuesday, October 15 

“Thyroglublin Measurement in Thyroid Carcinoma: 
From Radioimmunoassay to Molecular Biology” ‘ 
Dr. Furio Pacini me ek ly 
Professor of Endocrinology, Department of Endocri £9 ie : 
and Metabolism, Tivacaies of Siena hates a 
Marburg 1 Conference Room, 4:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 16 A f hue! hy tae 
“Molecular Pathology Seminar Series: In vitro Generation _ 
and Adoptive Transfer of Antigen-specific 
with Malignant Melanoma” ; ‘f 
arty 
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Andreas Mackensen, M.D., Ph.D. | 
Professor of Molecular Hematology, 
Department of Hematology/Oncolo 
Univ. of Regensburg, Germany 

_ Darner Site Visit Room - (Turner g 
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HIV study shows NExT: Will it be the future of NASA? 
decrease in rates - 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


HIV has a number of modes of 
transmission. One of the primary 
methodsis through intravenous drug 
use. However, the findings of a 10 
year study indicate thatinfection rates 
from injection drug use have dropped 
over the past decade. 

The study was published in the 
October issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Epidemiology. The lead author 
was Dr. Kenrad Nelson of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

At the onset of the study in 1988 
theresearchers conducted interviews 
with more than 1,500 injection drug 
users whose HIV status was negative. 
These people were then followed for 
al0year period. As well, the research- 
ersadded an additional HIV negative 
cohort of 338 users halfway into the 
study. 

Of the initially HIV negative pa- 
tients, 277 acquired the virus. While 
still high, the authors found that the 


rates of infection dropped by 12 per- 
cent per year. 

Though there are no concrete rea- 
sons for this decline, a number of 
factors have been implicated. Goy- 
ernment-implemented needle ex- | 
change programs may be in part re- 
sponsible. As well, injection drug 
users with more education, in addi- | 
tion to older addicts, are believed to 
be less likely to become infected. 
However, the authors of the study 
attribute much of the decrease to the 
massive public health efforts. 

Another significant factor believed 
to play a part in the rate decrease is 
the decline of use of “shooting galler- 
ies.” Shooting galleries are places | 
where drug users buy or rent needles 
and inject themselves in groups. 

Despite the obvious good news | 
of the report, one must not forget 
that HIV infection rates are still | 
high. One must still question the 
trends of other forms of transmis- 
sion, as the epidemic is not curing | 
itself. | 
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A view from space of the International Space Station, a part of NExT. 





BY JAMES HEGI 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Preparations for the 2003 National 
Concrete Canoe Competition have 
already gotten under way, with meet- 
ings held the past two Thursdays to 
organize a team of competitors from 
Hopkins. Overseen by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and spon- 
sored by Master Builders Inc., the 
competition inspires youthful engi- 
neers to put their minds to the test. 

One may judge the competition as 
trite, but the ingenuity demonstrated 
in this counter-intuitive melee of the 
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Hi-tech canoe competition 


minds can yield some astounding re- 
sults. Last year’s first place entry was 
a22 foot canoe built by the team hail- 
ing from the University of Alabama, 
Hunstville. 

Made fromamesh frame of graph- 
ite fiber and layered with a concrete 
mix of Portland cement, glass micro- 
beads (microscopic hollow spheres), 
latex, acrylic fortifier and water, the 
canoe, named Survivor, was designed 
to havea midsection that would bend 
repeatedly without damaging the 
frame. It, in fact, was designed to har- 
ness the energy produced by its own 
natural resonance for propulsion, and 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The recent pasthas seen much tur- 
moil and trouble befall the American 


| Space program. However, a new 


NASA program promises a better, 
bolder future for space exploration. 

The program, called the NASA 
Exploration Team, also known as 
NExT, will be showcasing their ideas 
at the World Space Congress, held 
from October 10 to 19 in Houston. 
NExT will tackle both old and new 
problems, including travel to the 
moon, asteroids and Mars. 

A key part of the NExT plan deals 


| with Lagrange points. A Lagrange 


point is a point in space where a 
small body, being affected by two 
large gravitational bodies, will re- 
main at rest relative to those bodies. 
For example, if the large bodies in 
question were the Earth and the 


| moon, there would exist five 


Lagrange points. 
BE Py SA 


NASA has a 

problem. ..it’s trying to 
come up with some 
rationale that will re- 
create Apollo and 
that’s not going to 


happen. 
—PAUL SPUDIS 





In fact, NExT plans on using 
Lagrangian points between the Earth 
and the moon to setup shop. The first 
of these points, aptly termed L1, is 
approximately 323,000 kilometers 
from Earth (more than half of the way 
to the moon). The idea is to create an 
L1 Gateway. 

This Gateway would be the loca- 
tion of a space station that would 
house both humans and robots. It 
would be used as a hub for testing, 
experiments, training and support for 
operations. As well it could function 
as a springboard for more deep space 
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it did so (natural resonance being the 
same entity that caused the collapse 
off the Tacoma Narrows Bridge in 
1940). The canoe, weighing in at 76 
pounds and costing $1200 to build, 
blasted through the 24 national com- 
petitors. Using a frequency of 6 Hz., 
the canoe reaches speeds of up to 14 
feet per second, only slightly slower 
than Olympic canoes. 

With such an ingenious entry tak- 
ing the win last year, this year is sure 
to inspire even greater competition, 
and insightful minds are always wel- 
come. For more information: http:// 
www.asce.org/inside/canoe.cfm. 





Trio awarded medicine Nobel 


BY JAMES HEGI 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTer 


This year’s Nobel Prize in Medi- 
cine was recently awarded to a multi- 
national trio of professors for their 
research into how genes control cel- 
lular growth and death. Sydney 

_ Brenner, of the Salk Institute for Bio- 
logical Studies, California, John 
Sulston, ofthe Sanger Center at Cam- 
bridge University and Robert 
Horvitz, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, have been work- 
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ing with worms to identify key genes 
that control organ development and 
cellular decay. 

Dr. Brenner, also the founder of 
the Molecular Sciences Institute, 
Berkeley, picked out the tiny worm 
C. Elegans as the ideal specimen for 
his gene research after having seen 
that certain chemicals could reli- 
ably produce specific genetic muta- 
tions in the worm. Those muta- 
tions, he demonstrated, would 
produce variations in the organ de- 
velopment of the worms. 






£ 


Dr. Sulston focused the scope of 
his research on studying genes in the 
worm that control cellular decay. He 
saw that certain cells in the worm had 
pre-determined life-spans, and that 
specific mutations to those genes 
could visibly affect the process of cel- 
lular death. 

Dr. Horvitz, expanding upon the 
work of Dr. Sulston, was the first to 
demonstrate the importance of this 
research in a medical context, as he 
found genes in humans, similar to 
those responsible for cell death in the 
worms. © 

The award signifies that the trio 
has symbolizes that the trio has made 
an invaluable discovery, and will be 
presented to the researchers, along 
with the rest of the Nobel prizes, on 
December 10th, the anniversary of 
Dr. Nobel’s death in 1896. 

These researchers have provided 
invaluable assistance to scientists in 
understanding how human cells are 
invaded, infected, and destroyed by 
viruses and bacteria and how cells are 
affected by certain maladies such as 


heart attacks or AIDS. ; 
It is hoped that this research may 


lead to the control of cellular growth 
and decay, which could be applied in 
medicine to control malignant cellu- 
lar growths or viral reproduction, _ 








missions. 

Gary Martin, leader of NExT told 
MSNBC in an interview that “we’ve 
been putting together a 
multidisciplinary, long-term strategy 
a road map, along with defining the 
necessary strategic investments in key 
technologies ... were looking at a 
stair step of capability. Our first stair 
step is Earth’s neighborhood.” 

The uses for L1 are not to be 
underestimated. L1 provides easy 
access for the destinations such as 
the moon, Mars and asteroids. Sci- 
entific facilities could be deployed, 
fixed and changed. The L1 Gateway 
would allow for the improvement 
of the cooperation of robots and 
humans. 

NExT has also been conducting 
research into the necessary steps re- 
quired to make a successful manned 
trip to Mars. 

Key components in this initiative 
are examining a new type of nuclear 
propulsion system, the effects of pro- 
longed radiation exposure in space, 
and the debilitating effects of bone 
density loss from spending time in 
microgravity. Hopes are high that 
progress in nuclear propulsion will 
allow for a shorter transit time, 
thereby helping to solve the other 
problems. 

Nevertheless, NExT is consider- 
ing alternatives to these solutions. 
One such option is artificial grav- 
ity. While not currently feasible, ar- 
tificial gravity has received a sig- 
nificant amount of research 
funding. 

While much of this seems to be 
coming straight from the pages of sci- 
ence fiction novels, it is important to 
understand that this future may not 
be as far away as you think. 

The International Space Station is 
a well known project that has been 
underway for a number of years. 
While not directly part of the NExT 
program the station is a critical step 
in proving not only the feasibility of 
the program, but also for research. 

In reference to the International 
Space Station, Martin told MSNBC 
that “it’s avery necessary platform... 
the station is going to lay the ground- 
work not only on ways to protect 
against radiation, but also bone loss. 
We actually have a list of 55 critical 
roadmap items for humans to work 











safely and productively in orbit.” 

While the station may not be a 
model for the future L1 Gateway, it is 
an essential place where astronauts 
can learn critical techniques, as well 
as gain experience in working with 
robots in outer space. Scientists on 
the other hand are able to study life in 
this closed system and get a better 
idea of what works and what does 
not. 

Martin also commented that “we 
can’t go to the next steps without the 
station.” 

In fact the existence of the space 
station is a representation of the 
step-wise approach that NExT has 
been taking. It would be nearly im- 
possible to make the leap from Earth 
to a space station on Mars, much as 
it would be impossible to go from 
learning to walk to riding a motor- 
cycle. 

However, it is believed that 
through sequential steps NExT will 
be able to achieve its ultimate goals. 
That is to say that before one gets on 
a motorcycle, they should learn to 
ride a bike. 

Nor, are the NExT goals limited to 
simple exploration, but to “sustain- 
able space capabilities” according to 
Martin. 

As he told MSNBC “we’re not 
looking at planting flags, not being 
able to go back for 100 years...the 
systems we see would take humans to 
Mars, or to the asteroids. They are 
reusable systems that might be 
nuclear in nature, lasting upwards of 


10 years and maybe used for three 
missions or more to Mars or to the 
asteroids at this point.” 

While the NExT plan seems won- 
derful and innovative there is still a 
question as to its practicality: can it 
actually be done? ; 

Currently the NExT budget is a 
meager $4 million per year. The bud- 
get will need to be increased if the 
project is to successfully complete its 
goals. 

Still, veterans of the space pro- 
gram question whether or not NASA 
will be able to pull this amazing 
project off. Paul Spudis, a scientist 
who was formerly part of the Lunar 
and Planetary Institute, and soon 
to be employed at the Johns 
Hopkins University Applied Phys- 
ics Laboratory, is one of these skep- 
tics. 

Spudis told MSNBC that “NASA 
has a problem...it’s trying to come 
up with some rationale that will re- 
create Apollo and that’s not going to 
happen.” 

Commenting on the Apollo mis- 
sions he said “it was basically a battle 
in the Cold War,” suggesting that 
perhaps NASA will not be able to 
duplicate this again. 

Only time will tell if NASA’s inno- 
vative NExT vision for deep space, 
exploration and habitation becomes 
a reality. Whatever the case will be, 
the future will prove to bean interest- 
ing and exciting time filled with dis- 
covery. 


INTERNATIONAL SPACE STATION 


my ANGa bs) 


Weight of ISS: 
Weight of Canadarm2: 

Habitable Volume of ISS: 

Surface Area of Solar Areas: 

Launch Date of First Expedition: 
Total Space Walk Time (to date): 
Number Space Walk Time (to date): 
Total Experiments (to date): 
Meal Consumption: 

Snack Consumption: 

Food Weight: 





Courtesy of http://spaceflight.nasa.gov/station/isstodate.html 
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151,953 kg 
1,814 kg 
425 cubic meters 

892 square meters 
10/31/00 

265 hours, 44 minutes 
43 

93 

4,000 

3,000 

2,722 kg 
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X-Country set for tourney 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-Letter 


With most of their top players 
resting for an upcoming tourna- 
ment, the men’sand women’s cross 
country teams raced in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania last Saturday. The 
team used their B-Squad as their 
top seven men and women saved 
their strength for a trip to Disney 
World next weekend to compete in 
the Walt Disney World Classic in 
Orlando, Florida. Still, despite the 
Jays not racing their best players, 
the women finished in 18th place 
and the men finished in 20th. 

Instead of the normal 8K event in 
which the Jays usually run, the men 
competed ina shorter race, only 4K, 
while the women competed in both 
the short and long runs measuring 
4K and 6K, respectively. Four lady 
Blue Jays ran the 4K while three oth- 
ers took on the 6K challenge. 

Out of the approximately 25 uni- 
versities represented, many were con- 
ference schools. This was a departure 
from the norm, because many recent 
events that the Blue Jays have partici- 
pated in have hada bevy of Division I 
schools. 

The top finisher for the women in 
the 4K event was freshman Jessica 
Youdin with a time of 17:46.22 com- 








ing in 57th. In the long course, fresh- 
man Rachael Stone finished ina time 
of 28:20.32, which placed her 70th. In 
the long course, the women took 21st 


EEE ENS ey A 
You can't focus on the 


team results without 
the top seven. It 
shows a lot of depth 
that we can send the 
B-team and still do 


well. 


—HEAD COACH BOBBY 
VAN ALLEN 





place out of a total of 24 schools. In 
the short course, they finished 22nd 
out of 27, placing them 18th of 20 
schools in the combined score. 

The fastest male runner was jun- 
ior Dan MacNeil with a time of 
14:19.51, earning him 61st. Out of 27 
schools competing, the JHU men 
placed 20th. 

According to head coach Bobby 


Jays battle Gettysburg, win 23-21 


pare 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Van Allen, “You can’t focus on the 
team results without the top seven. It 


shows a lot of depth that we can send 


the B-team and still do well.” 

According to junior Anna 
Stirgwolt, the team is building for 
conferences. 

The team is looking ahead to the 
competition in Florida this weekend. 
14 members total are scheduled to 
run. 


Forthemen, seniors John Onofrey, | 


Jaime Parks, David Courson, Gabe 
Tonkin, Jason Farber, Nick Sousaand 
freshman Andrew Bauerschmidt will 
compete. Representing the women 
will be Maureen Kimsey, Emily 
Chisholm, Hillary Knipe, Anna 
Stirgwolt, Tiffany Miceli, Peggy Chu 
and Laura Vernikoff. 

The competition will be stiff, 
with a mixture of Division I schools 
at the George Washington Invita- 
tional. The team expects really 
strong competition and a high- 
quality, flat course. 

Coach Van Allen commented on 
the team’s chances. He said that he is 
“looking forward to racing against 
schools we’ve never seen before.” 

Despite the one tough competi- 
tion that will surely be present, senior 
John Onofrey remained confident. 

“Basically, ’'m looking forward to 
running really, really, really fast.” 


Sophomore defensive back Matt Cambell, the team leader in tackles, carries the ball against Gettysburg. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 

On the next play from scrimmage, 
Lyons broke a 60-yard touchdown 
run that brought the crowd to its feet, 
and put Hopkins up 23-14. 

Gettysburg got the ball back with 
under three minutes leftin the game, 
and engineered a lightning-quick 
drive up the field, bringing the game 
backinto reach witha 5-yard touch- 
down pass that put the score at 23- 
vA 

They then tried an onside kick, 
but Lyons recovered it for the Jays, 
sealing the close win. 

Lyons’ superb performance placed 


him on the Centennial Conference 
Honor Roll, as he amassed 174-yards 
rushing on the day. 

Senior runningback Kevin 
Johnson commented: “It was a great 
game; we pulled together as a team, 
once again. I was especially proud of 
the way freshmen runningback TJ 
Lyons stepped up when we needed 
him.” 

“We played a tremendous first 
half. It got close at the end, as a good 
team [Gettysburg] is always going to 
rally,” said Coach Margraff. “As a 
team, we have a lot of confidence to 
win close games. It’s important if 





CALENDAR OF UPCOMING Sports EVENTS 
WEEK BEGINNING: OCTOBER 10, 2002 


Field Hockey 

College of Notre Dame 
Thursday, October 10 
Baltimore, MD 7 p.m. 


Dickinson 
Saturday, October 12 
Baltimore, MD 2 p.m. 


Catholic 
Monday, October 14 
Baltimore, MD 7 p.m. 


Football 

Ursinus 

Saturday October 12 
Collegeville, PA 1 p.m. 


Men’s Cross Country 
Disney World Classic 
Saturday, October 12 
Orlando, FL 10 a.m. — 


4 
j 


Women’s Soccer 
Swarthmore 
Saturday, October 12 
Baltimore, MD 7 p.m. 


Gettysburg 
Wednesday, October 16 
Gettysburg, PA 4 p.m. 


Washington College 
Wednesday, October 16 
Chestertown, MD 7 p.m. 


Water Polo 

East Division III Championships 
October 11-12 

Cambridge, MA All Day 


Volleyball 
Gallaudet Tournament 
~ October 11-12 
Washington, DC 
Washington College 
_ Wednesday, October 16 
Chestertown, MD 7 p.m. 


_ Women’s Cross Country 
Disney World Classic 


Saturday, October 12 _ 


Orlando, FL 10 a.m. 





youre going to havea successful sea- 
son.” 

Inastellar outing that earned him 
a spot on the Centennial Conference 
Honor Roll, Littleled the defense with 





We've had to work - 
hard in every game; 
nothing came easy. 
We have a solid group 
of guys, and our 
victories have all been 


team wins 


—HEAD COACH JIM 
MARGRAFF 


14 tackles, nine of those tackles being 
solo, 

Coach Margraff commented on 
Little’s standout performance. 

“He played really well, an out- 
standing performance that carried 
us defensively.” 

This victory puts Hopkins at 4-0 
on the year and extends a six game 
winning streak that began at the end 
of last season. 

This is the first time the Jays have 
gone 4-0 in the last 70 years, the last 
time being 1932. 

Margraff is very happy with the 
team’s performance, but also warns 
the team against getting too over- 
confident. 

“The 1932 team started 4-0, but 
then lost three in a row. We still have 
alotofwork to do. We’ve had to work 
hard in every game; nothing came 
easy. We have a solid group of guys, 


‘and our victories have all been team 


wins. 


College on Saturday, hoping to con- 
tinue their undefeated streak against 
the 1-3 Ursinus Bears. “It’s Ursinus 
homecoming,” Margraff says, “and it 


will be a battle.” 


‘ « 


The Jays will travel to Ursinus 





W. Soccer beats Ursinus, but 
is no match for Misericordia 








DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomore defender Amanda Hughes dribbles the ball upfield against Conference rival, Ursinus College. 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


It looks like the Women’s Soccer 
team is on the road to redemption. 

In their fourth Centennial Con- 
ference game and their 11th contest 
overall, the Lady Jays trounced Cen- 
tennial opponent, Ursinus College, 
on Homewood Field this past Sat- 
urday afternoon by a score of 4-0. 

The win improved their Centen- 
nial Conference record to 2-2, and 
their overall record to 6-4-1. 

The victory was helped in large 
part by sophomore midfielder 
Kathleen Turley’s first career hat 
trick. 

Turley gave the Lady Jays a 2-0 
halftime lead by scoring two of her 
goals in the first half. 

Her first goal came during the 
12th minute of play, with the fol- 
lowing goal coming in the 23rd 
minute. 

Turley fed fellow sophomore 
midfielder Sandra Lebo in the second 
half to increase the lead to 3-0 with a 
goal in the 63rd minute. 

It was in the 70th minute that 
Turley achieved her hat trick. She 
presently leads the team in scored 
goals for the season with four. Her 
first was the game-winner for the 
Jays against Centennial opponent 
Muhlenberg. 

Turley’s strong play in the game 
against Ursinus garnered her the 
honor of Centennial Conference 
Player of the Week. 

Junior Annie Adamczyk and 
freshman Jen Goebel tended goal, 
combining for the shut out. 
Adamczyk made four saves for the 
Lady Jays. 

Senior Liz Brudnicki commented 
of freshman Goebel, “Jen’s perfor- 
mance in goal was excellent for her 
first appearance in collegiate compe- 
tition.” 

The Hopkins defense hada strong 
showing, allowing just five shots on 
goal. 
But the news was not all good for 


the Blue Jays who next traveled to 
Misericordia this past Monday, Oc- 
tober 7th. 

The game resulted in another dis- 
appointing loss for the Hopkins 
women, who fell by a score of 1-0. 

Misericordia sophomore Cole 
Vennie scored in the 86th minute off 
of an assist from Raye Stewart to lift 
the Cougars past Johns Hopkins in 
the non-conference action. The Blue 
Jays fell to 6-5-1, while Misericordia 
improved to 11-1. The last time 
Hopkins had faced them was in the 
ECAC Tournament semifinals last 
year, with the Jays walking away with 
a definitive 2-0 win. 


It is clear that some 
changes need to be 
made due to the fact 
that our offense has 
not been scoring on 


the scale that it should 


be — the results are 


not there. 
—SHANNON O'MALLEY 





It was a difficult outcome for the 
Lady Jays to take, as they now must 
grapple with a loss that might have 
been avoided had they been able to 
mount a formidable offensive at- 
tack. 

“They were playing an offensive 
trap against us, a play in which you 
catch your opponents offense off 
sides a lot. It was hard for us to play 
against that type of strategic play. It 
was an intense game, to say the 
least,” commented Senior Shannon 
O'Malley. “It was also difficult for 


us to swallow the loss well because a 
lot of the calls the referee was making 
were just not going our way, which 
totally did not help our situation at 
all.” 

In one of the few bright spots dur- 
ing the frustrating game, goalkeeper 
O’Malley recorded five saves for 
Hopkins and nowhas 33 on the year 
and 214 for her career. 

She needs 38 more saves to be- 
come JHU’s all-time leader. Cou- 
gar goalie Kathleen Schwarz re- 
corded the shutout as she stopped 
four Blue Jay shots. 

This was the fourth shut-out the 
Jays experienced this season. 

In addition, Hopkins has lost 
three games in the final five minutes 
this season. The Blue Jays lost to Mes- 
siah with five minutes left in the sec- 
ond overtime, as well as to Haverford 
with just two minutes remaining in 
the second half. 

Senior defender and captain 
Yquem Roman said, “It is very frus-_ 


- trating for our defense to be losing 


these games in the final minutes of 
play.” 

Senior Shannon O’ Malley added, 
“Ttis clear that some changes need to 
be made due to the fact that our of- 
fense has not been scoring on the 
scale that it should be — the results 
are not there. Asa result, our coach 
is changing our formation to try and 
fuel some scoring. Iam really glad he 
is doing this because something has 
to be done — we didn’t even get one 


goodshotongoalinthisgameagainst . 


Misericordia.” 

The Blue Jays look to accomplish 
their third straight Centennial Con- 
ference victory Wednesday as 
Hopkins travels to face Washington 
College at 4:00 p.m. 

“Despite our losses, we still have a 
bright side to look on. We have a 
number of Centennial Conference 
gamesleft, which are the matches that 
really count for us in the long run. 
Our prime goal is to do well in confer- 
ence play,” stated senior captain 
Yquem Roman. 





Baseball 2002, a year of‘almosts 


he 2002 Major League 

Baseball regular season 

will go down the annals 

of history as the year of 

“almosts.” So many 
things almost happened. The Min- 
nesota Twins and Montreal Expos 
were almost contracted, Sammy Sosa 
almost hit his 500th home run. 
Alfonso Soriano and Vladimir 
Guerrero almost joined the 40-40 
club. Jose Hernandez almost set the 
record for strikeouts in a season bya 
hitter. It seems as though the only 
thing that didn’t fall short was this 
year’s playoffs, and even that was “al- 
most” cancelled do to a strike that 
“almost” happened. 

Earlier this year Commissioner Bud 
Selig tried to contract, basically get rid 
of, the Montreal Expos and Minnesota 
Twins, citing low revenue. Well, the 
Expos probably played their final game 
in Olympic Stadium, their low atten- 
dance figures ultimately killed the or- 
ganizations tenure in Montreal. 

The Minnesota Twins, onthe other 
hand, look like they'll be staying in 
Minnesota fora while. They're young 
upstart team that has a very good 
chance of winning the World Series 
witha payroll thats probably less than 
David Well’s dental bill. The anti- 
Yankees are on a roll. 

A fewyearsago before Sammy Sosa 
began a hormone fueled transforma- 
tion into alumbering slugger, he was 


an 


a speedy outfielder with limitless tal- 
ent and power. Before the 1998 base- 
ball season, Slammin’ Sammy had 207 
home runs in the previous nine sea- 
sons. In the past five seasons Sosa has 





RONDEMETER- 
THE Bortom LINE 


hit 292 home runs. This can be ex- 
plained by Sosa’s “second-puberty” 


_ which wasaccompanied bya tremen- 


dous increase in muscle mass. | find it 


‘4 


reer, almost reaching the magical No. 
500 mark. Just one more, Sammy. 
The meteoric rise of the Yankees’ 
Alfonso Soriano took many by storm 
and reminded many of a young 
Sammy Sosa. Packing surprising 
power inhis 180 pound frame Soriano 
smacked 39 home runs this season 
and stole 41 bases. Soriano missed 
joining the exclusive 40-40 club due 
to a late season power drought. The 
pressures of reaching 40 home runs 
took its toll on the youngster. 
Vladimir Guerrero had similar 
numbers but only approached the 40 
home run mark after a late season 
surge. Guerrero should have joined 


_ the club but was robbed due to an 


erroneous call by an umpire. 

The Brewer’s Jose Hernandez, in 
the midst of a career season, just 
missed setting the single season record 
for strikeouts. His manager sat him 
out for four of the Brewer’s final 
games, I fail to see the reasoning, sit- 
ting a productive player to spare him 
the embarrassment of breaking the 
record at home. That just isn’t fair, 
even the home fans wanted to see him 


_ strike out. In my opiniona player that 


_isn’tstrugglingshouldnotbebenched * 

formere satis tk ey 
I guess we are ucky w ie 

have all of these “almosts.” We al- 


iy 
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Feeling the Heat around the corner V-ball undefeated 


Part two of our look at the upcoming NBA season, method acting lessons not included 


hen deciding ona 

movie to draw 

quotes from for 

this year’s NBA 
7 preview, the an- 
swer couldn’t be simpler. Michael 
‘Mann’s epic crime-drama Heat was 
the perfect choice. 

The movie is character driven, 
‘long, gripping, suspenseful, features 
bitter rivalries and depicts a number 
iof cautionary tales. Characters also 
suffer injuries, use drugs and abuse 
‘woman, a mirror-perfect reflection 
‘of your standard NBA season. And 
perhaps most apt of all, the movie is 
set in L.A. 


6. “I'm a needle starting at zero 
going the other way.” (Teams set 
for a downfall) 

Utah can only ride John Stockton 
and Karl Malone for so long. Andrei 
Kirilenko is a bright spot on the map, 
but the team also lost Donyell 
Marshall and Bryon Russel. New- 
comer Matt Harping brings some 
hope with him. But the pick and roll 
will become less effective every year, 
until it leaves us forever. 

Seattle was playing with fire in their 
contract battle with Rashard Lewis. 
Lewis is the future of the team and 
without him Seattle would have taken 
a major dive. Well, they signed him 
but refused to give Gary Payton a 
contract extension. They’ve bit the 
hand that feeds them. With Lewis’ 
injury last season, Payton drove the 
team to the playoffs on sheer will. 
He’s been known to blow up when 
he’s been unhappy in the past. Can 

Baker’s departure and Calvin Booth’s 
production be enough to puta smile 
on his face? Not with Kenny Ander- 
son trying to claw away at his job. 


7. “Aint a hard time been in- 
vented that I cannot handle. What 
you hanging with me for?” 


“Cause I’m proud of you.” 
(Teams worth sticking around for) 

Washington acquired Larry 
Hughes, Jerry Stackhouse and Bryon 
Russel in the offseason and that’s re- 
ally good news. Hughes and 
Stackhouse will make an immediate 
impact and help draw free agents to 
the team in the future. And Jordan’s 
return to the team as a reserve will 
definitely bolster the bench. But 
Kwame Brown was a major disap- 
pointment last year, and swallowing 


MAANY PEYVAN 
PERENNIAL 
FAVORITE 


a number one pick is tough for any 
team to overcome. 

Atlanta definitely became better 
this season with the addition of Glenn 
Robinson. If he can stay consistent, 
he will definitely contribute toa team 
that already has talent in Shareef 
Abdur-Rahim, Jason Terryand Theo 
Ratliff. Will it be enough to reach the 
playoffs this season? Coach Lon 
Kruger needs to establish some chem- 
istry first. 

New Orleans is anotherteam that’s 
stacked with talent. Some predicted 
them to win the conference last year, 
but Jamal Mashburn was wracked by 
injury last year. Resigning Baron 
Davis was a very smart move; he has 
emerged as one of the best point 
guards in the league. But the team 
will have to endure a move to a new 
city as well concerns about lack of fan 
support. As if Charlotte wasn’t bad 
enough. 

Yao Ming may start a dynasty in 
Houston butfirsthe hasto play. Ming 


will miss the first few weeks of train- 
ing camp and will have a tough time 
adjusting to the NBA. Injuries tabled 
the seasons of Steve Francis, Glen Rice 
and Maurice Taylor. Will their return 
coupled with the play of Eddie Griffin 
give Houston another winning team? 

Is Phoenix rebuilding? Or are 
they contending for the playoffs? 
Team identity is an important com- 
ponent, andit’s something the Sun’s 
have lacked, even before Jason Kidd 
was traded. Shawn Marion must 
earn his $79 million dollar contract 
and work with Marbury and new- 
comer Amare Stoudemire to make 
the Suns a threat. 

Chicago is a young team with a lot 
of promise. Tyson Chandlerand Eddy 
Curry are still adjusting to the NBA, 
as is Jamal Crawford. 

New point guard Jay Williams is 
seasoned enough to impact the team, 
but his play will not make this a play- 
offteam. Established players like Jalen 
Rose and new acquisition Donyell 
Marshall will help Chicago lose its 
laughing stock image. 


8. “I do what I do best. I take 
down scores. You do what you do 
best. Try to stop guys like me.” 

Nobodyrunsand guns like Dallas, 
butas exciting as the team is to watch, 
their defensive skills were sorely ex- 
posed in last years match up with the 
Kings. Not many changes were made 
in the off season to rectify this prob- 
lem, but expect Dallas to continue 
their rise in the NBA. 

San Antonio has confidence in 
point guard Tony Parker and recent 
Argentinean star Emanuel Ginobili, 
but the team is still Tim Duncan’s. 

With Robinson in his last season 
and declining play from Steve Smith 
and Steve Kerr, Duncan will have to 
take his team through the playoffs. 


’ Willhis immense talent be enough to 


overcome the Lakers, Mavericks or 


Kings? 

NewJersey seems to be trying hard 
to hold onto Jason Kidd. Bringing in 
Dikembe Mutombo and Rodney 
Rogers should help the team match 
up better with Western Conference 
powerhouses. Bottomline, unless the 
team makes the finals this year, Kidd 
is gone, and with him, the Nets hopes 
of a championship. 


9. “If I’m there and I’ve gotta 
putyouaway, I won’tlikeit. But Pll 
tell you, if it’s between you and 
some poor bastard whose wife 
you’re gonna turn into a widow, 
brother, you are going down.” 

Sacramento was able to sign 
sought after free agent Keon Clark 
this summer bolstering their front 
court. 

The team seems stacked from top 
to bottom and may have assembled 


their heartbreaking defeatin the con- 
ference finals last season and Chris 
Webber’s recent indictment haunt a 
team thatwas baby inches from rings 
last year? 


10. “There’s a flip side to that 
coin. What if you do got me boxed 
in, and I gotta put you down. Be- 
cause no matter what, you will not 
get in my way. We’ve been face to 
face, yeah. But I will not hesitate, 
not for a second.” 

It is up to the Los Angeles Lakers 
to lose their title this season. Signing 
Devean George to the mid-level ex- 
ception seems like a miscue from 
usually solid management. But as 
long as there are two players, one 
name Kobe, the other Shaq, on this 
team, the Lakers are the fiercest team 
in the West. Expect a true battle in 
the finals this year. 

Well, that’s the gist. “I’m going 


home to take a shower. Then I’m | 
| Samantha Raggiand freshman Kate 


going to sleep. For a month.” 





Water Polo undeterred des 
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Hopkins failed to top No. 1 ranked Navy in three matches, finishing with scores of 16-8, 13-6 and 10-5. 


BY TERESA BRUNO 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


The Johns Hopkins Water Polo 
team lost a home match to highly- 


eS Se EE 


Navy is always great 
competition and — 
definetly helped us in 
getting ready for the 
games this upcoming 


weekend. 
—PAUL RAMALEY 
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touted Navy last week by a score of 
16-8. 
__ Last weekend, the Uy pre. to 
Annapolis to take on Navy in two 
more matches. Hopkins lost both, 13- 
6and 10-5. 1 
_ However, the Blue Jays leh 
against the Midshipmen, who are No. 
Lin the CWPA Top 10 Poll, did not 
go down without a fight in any of the 


es. 

In game, the Blue Jays man- 
Sia Dhekindeaty before sopho- 
more Brian Mead evened the score at 
two midway through the first quarter. 

The Navy offense, led by Alex 


Me «© 


Ratcliffe who finished with five goals 
and Joe Snelgrove who had three, then 
snapped back into shape, overpow- 
ering the Jays defense and hammer- 
ing in five of the last six goals in the 
quarter. The Midshipmen held a 
commanding 9-3 lead at halftime. 
Mead and fellow sophomore Dan 
Stillman added goals after the break 
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Custom Programming 
Signal, Image, Video Processing 
- GUI Development, Process Automation 


Free, no-obligation consultation 


Brett Shoelson, Ph.D. (Biomedical Engineering) 
(703) 807-0208 (h) or (703) 220-1115 (c) 
shoelson@hotmail.com 


but Navy again responded resound- 
ingly, walking out with a 16-8 final. 

Hopkins received goals from Mac 
Sanford, Geoff McCann and Alex 
Gorski. 

Despite the loss, Blue Jays players 
understood the fact that they had been 
matched against a very formidable 
opponent. 





pite losses to Navy 


Accordingly, the Jays knew that | 


the odds were once again stacked 
against them when they went into 
their games at Navy this past week- 
end. They lost both matches but the 
losses were relatively meaningless. 
Rather, the games were billed by the 
Jays as a tune-up for future post-sea- 
son. The losses did nothing to affect 


the team’s mindset, particularly go- | 


ing into the Eastern Division III 
Championships this weekend. 
Senior Paul Ramaley commented, 
“the weekend was pretty laid back. 
Navy is always great competition and 
definitely helped us in getting ready 
for the games [at the Eastern Division 


III Championships] this upcoming 


weekend.” 

The Jays, ranked No. 5inthe WPA 
Division III Poll, head up to MIT this 
weekend for the aforementioned 


games this weekend highly fa- | 


vored, Other competitors expected to 
make a splash include MIT and U.S. 
Merchant and Marine 
Academy. However, the schools 
know that they will face a formidable 
threat when going against the Jays. 

Hopkins is the defending cham- 
pion and has won the tournament 
twice in the past three years. 

Players this year expect nothing 
less. Ramaley said, “We are always 
the favorite to win and we’re pretty 
excited to get there.” 








BY PATRICK COONEY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Volleyball 


| team swept both Swarthmore and 


Muhlenberg Colleges this Saturday 
in a tri match, following a decisive 


| victory against Haverford last 
| Wednesday to begin Centennial 
| Conference action witha 3-0 record. 


Against Haverford the Lady Jays 


| began their conference play with an 


impressive victory over Haverford 


| winning in four games. 


Junior outside hitter Stephanie 


| Kaliades led the Blue Jays against 


Swarthmore and Muhlenberg with 


It was important that 


| we came Out as strong 
the best roster in the league. But will | 


| as possible in 
_ conference play. 


—STEPHANIE KALIADES 





35 kills and only six errors in both 
of the matches. 
Due to her outstanding play on 


| the court, Kaliades was named the 


Centennial Conference Player of the 
Week. Kaliades, who leads the team 


| with 341 kills, is one of only three 


players to record over 300 kills in 


| two seasons after totaling 314 kills 
| as a freshman. 


With the two victories last week- 
end, the Blue Jays improve their 
overall record to 12-14. 

“Going into the matches we were 
pretty excited to play Muhlenberg. 
We knew they were a strong team.” 


| Said Kaliades. 


Senior Elisabeth Breese, junior 


O’Callaghan led a strong group of 


| hitters against Muhlenberg combin- 


ing for 67 kills and only 12 errors 


| fora.346 hitting percentage. Sopho- 


PEMOD . 








in Conference play 


more setter Betsy Baydala collected 
a team high of 17 digs and added 44 
assists. O’Callaghan was second on 
the team earning an impressive 12 
digs. 

The Blue Jays won the match with 
aclose victory in the final game with 
a score of 15-9. The hard fought 
victory displayed the Blue Jays un- 
yielding determination and focus 
and is a positive sign for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

In the second game versus 
Swarthmore, freshman Jen Hajj tal- 
lied 11 kills and just three errors 
while freshman Monica 
McDonough totaled a career high 
24 assists to go with eight digs and 
two blocks. 

In the game, the Blue Jays com- 
bined for 53 kills in a .264 hitting 
percentage. 

An enthusiastic Blue Jays sup- 
porter at the Swarthmore tourna- 
ment, Jessica Philip, described the 
match as, “impressive,” later add- 
ing that she was unaware of the skill 
with which the Blue Jays were ca- 
pable of playing. 

The Blue Jays swept all three 
matches in a commanding victory 
over Swarthmore. 

Hopkins’ defeat of Haverford 
and Muhlenberg, who were both in 
the playoffs last year, places them 
among the contenders in the Cen- 
tennial Conference this season. The 
Blue Jays hope that this momentum 
carries them through the season and 
into the playoffs. 

“It was important that we came 
out as strong as possible in confer- 
ence play,” said Kaliades. 

The Blue Jays competed in a 
match this Wednesday against Bryn 
Mawr, to be covered in the Oct. 17 
edition of the News-Letter. 

Next in line for the Lady Jays is 
the Gallaudet Tournament this 
weekend in Washington, D.C. 
where the Jays will have a chance to 
avenge earlier losses in the season 
to Catholic University, one of the 
tournament’s participants. 
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Sophomore Betsy Baydala sets the ball in last week’s tournament. 
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CALENDAR 


Saturda Ly 


Field Hockey vs.Dickinson 
Baltimore, Md. 2:00 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer vs. Swarthmore 
Baltimore, Md. 7:00 p.m. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 





This is the first time the Yankees have not 
been in the World Series since 1997. 








BY WILLIAM BLISS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Improving their record to 4-0, the 
Blue Jays outlasted the Gettysburg 
Bullets 23-21 Friday nightin aclosely- 
contested game. 

The Jays dominated the first half, 
and held on against a strong 
Gettysburg surge in the second. 
Hopkins was led by a powerful rush- 
ing game that amassed 270 yards, with 
a huge contribution from freshman 
running back T.J Lyons’ 174 yards 
and one touchdown. 

Hopkins opened the scoring in the 
first quarter with a seven-yard touch- 
down pass from senior quarterback 
Bert Fernand to sophomore wide re- 
ceiver Brian Wolcott. 

This score was the culmination 
of a 17-play drive that began from 
the Blue Jays’ own 22 yard line. The 
Jays running game led the Hopkins 
charge. 

The Hopkins defense held 





Gettysburg for the remainder of the 
first quarter, and continued their 
strong play in the second. 

Less than three minutes into the 
second quarter, the Jays blocked a 
Gettysburg punt, and junior 
cornerback Joe DeLuzio picked it up 
and ran it into the endzone for a 26- 
yard touchdown, putting Hopkins up 
14-0. 

The Hopkins defense shut the 
Bullets’ offense down for the re- 
mainder of the half, with big contri- 
butions from senior linebacker 
Mike Little. 

Gettysburg received the ball in the 
third quarter, and pounded out a71- 
yard drive against a tough Jays de- 
fense that gave them their first score 
on a 9-yard touchdown run around 
the end. After a missed extra point, 
the score was 14-6. 

On the Jays’ next possession, the 
offense drove down the field, led by 
some great runs up the middle by 
Lyons. However, Hopkins could not 


. VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
A Gettysburg defensive back attempts to tackle Hopkins running back Kevin Johnson in football’s decisive 23-21 victory at Homewood Field Friday. 


capitalize as they turned the ball over 
in the red zone. 

The defense forced Gettysburg to 
punt on their next possession, and 
sophomore safety Matt Campbell re- 
turned the ball back to thé Bullets 25,° 
giving the offense great field posi- 
tion. 
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Senior runningback Kevin 
Johnson helped get the ball up to 
the three-yard line with a few strong 
runs. 

However, the Jays were stopped 


at the goal line and were forced to 
settle fora field goal by junior kicker 
Chris Smolyn, giving them a 17-6 
lead with 6 minutes remaining: in 
the third quarters 40. 4,.<iapicn smusiiays 
~ Both teams trade His 
the remainder of the third and Beans 
ning of the fourth quarters. 

Aboutfive minutes into the fourth 
quarter, Gettysburg mounteda strong 
drive and scored again. After a suc- 
cessful two-point conversion, the 
Bullets narrowed the point gap to 17- 
14. 

A few possessions later, 
Gettysburg once again began to 
drive down the field, building on 
their strong second-half momen- 
tum. 

However, some great defensive 
plays by the Jays forced them into a 
fourth and 6 at the Hopkins 48-yard 
line, on which junior cornerback Rich 
Lamour broke up a pass and gave the 
ball back to the offense. 

ConTINUED ON Pace A10 


Jays shut-out Muhlenberg to run record to 8-2 
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Senior Danie Brienza battles for the ball with a Muhlenberg defender. 


BY SEAN HEFFERNAN 
THE Jorns Hopkins News-Letter 


faced off 
"Ina game in which they oe 
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“nial Conference play and triumphed 
3-0 Saturday evening at Homewood 
Field, 

The Blue Jays were led by unas- 
sisted goals from Chad Tarabolous, 


_ Adam Hack and Steve Read. 


The defense was again anchored 
sophomore Kane, 


r 
w 


goal. 


season. 

Tarabolous put the Jays up in the 
17th minute when he buried.a shot 
into the lower left corner past the div- 
ing Muhlenberg goalkeeper Chris 
Davis. 

The play started with freshman 
striker Matt LeBoeuf penetrating the 
Mule defense, only to have his shot 
blocked. 

The loose ball found its way to 
Tarabolous’ foot 12 yards from the 
net. He put it away for the Blue Jay 


Only four minutes later, the pa- 
tient Hopkins offense picked apart 
the Muhlenberg defense and pro- 
duced a goal. 

A change from the right side to the 
left across the defense was followed 
byalowcross, defended by the Mules 
and deflected to senior captain Adam 
Hack twenty yards from the net. Hack 
needed only one touch to put the Jays 
up 2-0. 

Although down two goals, 
Muhlenberg never gave up. They cre- 
ated several chances, only to bestifled 
by Kane. 

The most spectacular of his four 
saves came in the 26th minute when 
Muhlenberg striker Tom Hartey 
broke through the Blue Jay defense. 

Kane made a diving play to de- 
flect the shot with his left arm and 
quickly gathered the lose ball, pre- 
venting any second chance for the 
Mules. 

The Jays owned the first half- 
dominating possession, outshooting 
Muhlenberg 9-3, and outscoring the 
visitors 2-0. 

However, the second half started 
with a surge by the Mules, 

Now playing with the wind, they 
came out very physical, pushing 
Hopkins off the ball and instigating 


a 4 


fouls. 

Fortunately for the Blue Jays, the 
defense was strong behind consistent 
play from sophomore stopper Chris 
Brown and senior defender Greg 
Mangels. 

Brown commented that they 
were able to withstand the pressure 
by settling and “playing our game, 
which is possessing the ball.” 

The Mules were never able to 
convert any of their numerous scor- 
ing chances, and in turn they left 
their defense vulnerable to a coun- 
terattack goal from freshman Steve 
Read. 

Nineteen minutes into the sec- 
ondhalf, Hopkins midfielder Daniel 
Brienza carried the ball up the right 
sideline and passed across the 
middle to Read, who needed only a 
touch to create enough space to get 
his shot off successfully and beat 
Davis for the Blue Jays’ third and 
final goal. 

The Blue Jays played six freshmen, 
but according to Read, “the inexperi- 
ence doesn’t hurt. Most freshmen 
have stepped up to fill the rolls. Ten 
or 11 ofushave played, and four to six 
up us have the chance to start. De- 
spite our age, the team has adapted 
well.” 

The win is Hopkins’ 24th straight 
Centennial Conference regular sea- 
son win and puts them atop the 
standings at 4-0 in league play, 8-2 
overall. 

Last night, the Blue Jays took on 
Washington College (2-1 in confer- 
ence, 7-2-1 overall) at Homewood 
Field in a game that ended too late to 
beincludedin thisedition of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 

The Blue Jays will play their next 
game when they travel to Scrantonon 
Saturday. 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Field Hockey 
team finished last week with a frus- 
trating 1-1 recordafter defeating con- 
| ference rivals Franklin & Marshall 1- 
0 but losing to Eastern Mennonite by 
a score of 4-2. 

Junior forward and co-captain 
Kelly Hewitt scored Hopkins’ lone 
| goal against Franklin & Marshall last 
Wednesday night. Missi Schafhauser 
silenced the Franklin & Marshall Dip- 
lomats’ offense with six saves, five of 
which were in the second half. Al- 
though the game goes down in the 
win column for the Blue Jays, they 
took only six shots, while their oppo- 
nents took eight. 

The inconsistency of the offense 
sealed the Jays’ fate on Saturday. The 
Royals jumped out to an early lead on 
a goal just 2:36 into the first half. They 
then added insurance to their advan- 
tage by scoring another goal with ap- 
proximately nine minutes remaining 
in the first half. 

However, the Jays refused to give 
up in spite of their defensive 
lapses. Junior forward Heather 
Warnken cut the Royals’ lead by scor- 
ing with an assist by sophomore for- 
ward Kate Mandel. 

The Royals responded by scoring 
another goal with only 18 seconds 
remaining in the first half. The sec- 
ond half of the game was character- 
ized by strong defense from both 
sides. 

The Royals marked their only goal 
of the haltwitheahout four minutes 

the game: The Bluejays 
ashi Rackwwith anunassisted goal 
byjunior forward Kate Mandel. How- 
ever;;Hopkins came up short in its 
rally and wound up losing the game 
4-2. 

This game displayed an uncharac- 
teristic lapse in the Blue Jays’ defense, 
but was in some ways an encouraging 
sign for the offense. 

Eastern Mennonite outshot 
Hopkins 20-6, but there were indi- 
cations of offensive improvements 
evident in the game against Eastern 
Mennonite. 

The Blue Jays shuffled their posi- 
tioning a bit, yet still managed to score 
two goals and earn five penalty cor- 
ners. 

The slight changes involved 
switching sophomore Anna 
Rehwinkel to backfield, assigning 
Kelly Hewitt to play left wing, and 
converting Jenn Parker to midfielder 
fromhertraditional roleasa defender. 

“I think it’s a testament to the 
strength and depth of our team that 
we changed our lineup around and 
were still able to perform well,” com- 
mented Parker. 

She went onto say that the changes 
in positioning have greatly helped the 
individual players communicate with 
one another and give one another 
advice. 

Changing positions can also adda 
unique perspective for the individual 
player. 








Junior Jill DeStefano controls ae ball ih eve 


Blue Jays top F&M, 
fall to E. Mennonite 


| | BY JAIME SPANGLER 


As Parker explains, “I am used to 
playing backfield, but I would always 
want the midfielders to make certain 
plays. Now, I was the one making 
those plays for my backfielders.” 

The field hockey team is now gear- 
ing up fora packed schedule of games 
in the coming week. 

The Blue Jays will play home 
games Thursday, Saturday after- 
noon and Monday night on 
Homewood Field. 

They hope to put together a win- 
ning streak to gain momentumas they 
enter the second half of their season. 

Due to their dense schedule, one 
might think that the team would have 
little time to contemplate its 
past. However, the team is always re- 
flecting upon its losses and learning 
from them in order to improve its 
play in future matches. 

Co-captain Jenn Parker sumsitup 
best. “One thing that has comforted 
us is that we have learned something 
from each loss, so hopefully the things 
we have learned will help us to peak 
late.in the season.” 

Saturday’s loss to Eastern Menno- 
nite dropped the Blue Jays’ record to 
4-4, but their defeat of Franklin & 
Marshall propelled their conference 
record to 2-0. 

The JHU Field Hockey team is 
dominating its conference in more 
than just its record, though. 

Senior goalkeeper and co-captain 
Missi Schafhauser was named to the 
Centennial Conference Honor Roll 
for her 26 saves against Ursinus and 
ranks fourth among the goalkeepers 
in the conference in save 
percentage. Kate Mandel.and Kelly 

Hewitt rank second and fifth respec- 
tively in the conference in assists. 

Junior forward Jenny Farellyranks 
fifth in the Centennial Conference in 
average goals per game (0.83) and 
seventh in average points per game, 
with 1.83. 

The Blue Jays’ next game will be 
Thursday at 7 p.m. on Homewood. 
Field, where they will be taking on 
College of Notre. Dame of 
Maryland. The Blue Jays must not 
take this team lightly even though 
they have beat them in the past, be- 
cause Notre Dame is improving ev~ 
ery year in leaps and bounds. 

However, the Blue Jays hope to. 
establish an early lead in the game so 
that they can give the freshmen on the. 
team more playing time. 

Looking ahead to Saturday, thet 
Blue Jays will host Dickinson, a con- 
ference opponent at 2 p.m. on 
Homewood Field. 

Dickinson stunned JHU witha vic 
tory last year when the Jays took them: 
too lightly. < 

This year, Hopkins will be seeking. 
revenge against a team that is becom-2 
ing one of the toughest in the Centen-? 
nial Conference. ‘ 

Parker acknowledged, though, 
that Dickinson will be justas psyched. 
for the game. “Everyone in our con-- 


ference wants to upset us, but we just; 
need to go out there and prove that 
we are the better team,” she said, + 
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FOCUS 


George Washington once said that: “firearms 
stand next in importance to the Constitution 
itself.” How important are they now? We'll tell 
you in this week’s Firearms Focus B2 





FEATURES 


There’s more to Hopkins sports than lacrosse. 
Take a look into the minds and bodies of the 
Ultimate Frisbee team. Also, Seventeen maga- 
zine names Hopkins the 12th coolest school in 
the country. Rock on! 

+ B3 


Read about the just kicked-off Wednesday at 
Noon series in Shriver and its showing of 
award-winning commercials. Also, women’s 
Club Lax keeps its girls running. 
+B4 


Hot at Hopkins keeps its space in the spotlight. 
Also, learn some brand new hangover cures 
and how Trader Joe’s in Towson really has 
awesome food. 
+ B6 


yin 


City, home to the infamous Hannibal Lecter. 
Check out our review of Red Dragon. B8 





CALENDAR 


David Brock comes to town for the MSE Sym- 

posium. Check out the calendar for the down- 

low on other events around town and on 
campus. * B10-11 





; You may have lived here for years, but how 
‘much do you really know about the history of 
| —_ Baltimore? + B12. 








FEATURES, ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AND MORE! * OCTOBER 10, 2002 


BSU hosts night of plays 
and poetry at Levering’s 
Arellano Theater 


BY JANKI KHATAU 
AND NURAIN FUSEINI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Saturday, Oct. 5 was the setting for 
great performances of plays and poetry. 
No, it wasn’t a reenactment of a 
Shakespearean play, but it might as well 
have been. Saturday at 8 p.m., in the 
Arellano Theater in Levering, the Black 
Students’ Union (BSU), along with New 
Light Leadership Coalition, Inc (NLLC), 
hosted Liquid Soul II, which consisted 
of a poetry slam competition and a fea- 
ture performance by the GoodFellas. The 
excitement in the air was palpable as 
around eight poets performed their 
original works to a packed theater. 

The immediate strength of the show 
was exemplified by the host. He intro- 
duced himself and the artists with natu- 
ral comic ability. 

The first artist of the night, Jazzy Jazz, 
started her performance of her poem 
“Abba” with a few jokes. Honey Green 
Eyes, winner of Liquid Slam I, wowed 
the audience with a poem about being 


an independent 
woman in the face of 
adversity fromamale 
figure in her life. 
Later in the show, 
the artist Complex 
recited a poem 
called “Heaven In 
View,” in which he 
talked about the 
peacefulness of a 
woman dying of 
HIV. The woman 
was dying, but she 
was happy because 
she hadlivedandbe- 
cause she _ had 
“heaven in view.” 
What distinguished 
Complex’s perfor- 
mance from the 
other artists was that 
he acted out his poem — he used his 
voice effectively by raising and lowering 
it. He used his hands; he commanded 
the audience with his stage presence. 
Mo’ Holiday’s poem was reminiscent 
of Maya Angelou’s poem “Phenomenal 
Woman,” in that it was an empowering 
piece about the strength and pride all 
women should have in themselves. E 
the Poet MC performeda poem in which 


Life, Reality, Fantasy and Escape were 
all personified; the result was an engag- 
ing, clever piece about appreciating life. 

Much of the success ofa slam poem is 
due to the performance of the poem by 
the poet. Not only does slam poetry 
force the reader to emphasize the rhythm 
in thelines of the poem; it forces the reader 
to emphasize the rhythm of individual 
words. Also apparent was the frequent 
usage ofalliteration and 





‘Witness plays at Arellano 


show. See story, page B8 





5 LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Actors frolick with a large barrel as “The Jar” comes to the Arellano for Witness’s presentation of its fall 





strong vocabulary. 
In the intermission, 
some ofthe artists com- 

| mentedontheevening. 
Simba, a finalist for the 
evening, said “I’m glad 
tobeapartofthisevent, 
and I hope that, as it 
gets bigger, I can grow 
along with it.” 

Honey Green Eyes, 
who has published a 
book, said that “ithelps 
tremendously with 
book sales if people 
know who you are.” 

After the intermis- 
sion came the featured 
performers for the 
evening, theGoodFellas. 
The GoodFellas, com- 
prised of The Dri Fish, 
Native Sun and Sir 
Reigns, performed a 
play comparable to any 
of the great plays of 
Shakespeare. The play 
embodied numerous 











“A woman drove me 


to drink and I didn't 
even have the 
decency to thank 


her.” 
— W.C. Fields 
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On Saturday, Simba participated in the BSU’s poetry slam, Liquid Soul II, which came to the Arellano Theater. 


human emotions and human endeavors 
from love seeking to dealing with par- 
ents. Unlike Shakespearean plays, thisplay 
was cloaked in big baggy white tee-shirts, 
baggy blue jeans and Timberlands. The 
words that came out of the performers’ 
black mouths were not Shakespearean 
English but sweet, intricate soulfulrhymes 
of love, despair and hate, just to name a 
few. 

These actors were representing the 
urban/black culture. They spoke of the 
hustle of drug dealing, police harass- 
ment and living in the ghetto. The stage 
setting conveyed some of the themes of 
which they spoke: abench, reading “Balti- 
more, the greatest city,” a newspaper dis- 
penser, a bus stoop andastreet sign point- 
ing in two directions, right and wrong. 

Each part of the play acted by the 
GoodFellas was swallowed in its own 
parts. There was laughter as “old school” 
came on the stage in his old school gear 
and murmurs of agreement as the sto- 
ries of slavery, civilrights and the present 
day struggle of the black community 
were told. By the avalanches of clapping, 
finger clicking, snapping and singing 
along, it was apparent the audience re- 
lated to the play. Whatis great is that the 
audience was composed of many and 
varied people, all of whom could relate 
to the play because it was a play of hu- 
man actions. 

At the end of the night, Honey Green 
Eyes was announced the winner of the 
poetry competition, receiving as her prize 
free studio time to produce and record a 
CD, courtesy of Coyote Brothers Studios. 


Counseling Center helps take the blue out of Blue Jays 


“Whether it be an eating disorder, sleep problems or depression, the Counseling Center works to maintain student mental health 
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ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
HNS HOPKINS News-Letter 


' — As the famous Cheers theme song 
‘goes, “sometimes you want to go 
where everybody knows your name.” 
But sometimes it can feel uncomfort- 


a 


# 


2a RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Counseling Center Director Michael Mond helps students get past tough emotional periods. 


able to discuss problems, questions 
and stresses over a frosty mug with 
drinking buddies. Think aboutit. You 
never saw Norm and Cliff debate the 
meaning of life or question their fu- 
tures while munching on beer nuts. 
Mostly, they just made fun of each 
other, and while that camaraderie is 


great, some 
problems re- 
quire a more 
sympathetic 
ear. Sometimes 
you want to go 
where all any- 
body knows is 
your name. 
Sometimes all 
you want is no 
judgment. You 
only need turn 
to the Johns 
Hopkins Uni- 
versity Coun- 
seling Center 
exists. 

There are 
three important 
things to know 
about the 
Counseling 
Center. One, 
you don’t need 
to be facing a major crisis to avail 
yourself of their services. Two, their 
services are completely free of 
charge to any and all Hopkins un- 
dergraduates and graduate stu- 
dents. And three, you probably pass 
by it on your way to class several 
times a week. 


Strategically located right in the 
heart of the Homewood campus on 
the third floor of Garland Hall, the 
Counseling Center is staffed by eight 
full-time psychologists, four consult- 
ing psychiatrists, three interns with 
graduate degrees and one eating dis- 
order specialist. Because Garland is 
sucha hub of studentactivity, there is 
no stigma to taking the elevator up to 
that third floor which also houses the 
Academic Advising offices and the 
Career Center. Nobody has to know 
where you’re going. Not that going 
there has to imply a negative conno- 
tation. | 

As Counseling Center director 
Michael Mond Ph.D. is quick to point 
out, the center's mission statement 
charges the men and women who 
work there to simply “facilitate the 
personal growth and development of 
students.” 

Said Mond, “Sometimes people 
think that when they go to a psychia- 
trist or psychologist it means that 
there is something wrong with them. 
What I especially like about working 
ina college setting is that students are 
primed for growth and change. They 
bring a certain vitality and curios- 
ity. Most students don’t need much. 
Three quarters of them come in un- 


1 


der seven times. They have things 
they need to talk to about, but they 
don’t necessarily require psycho- 
therapy.” 

The most commonissues that stu- 
dents came to discuss at the center 
during the last academic year were 


things that almost anyone can relate’ 


to. According to the Counseling 
Center’s annual reportand data sum- 
mary, feeling overwhelmed and gen- 
eral anxieties and worries were tied 
for the top at 35 percent followed by 
time management and motivational 
issues (32 percent), academic con- 
cerns (30 percent) depression (24 
percent), sleep problems (24 percent), 


generally unhappy (23 percent), lack | 


of self-esteem (21 percent), overly high 
standards for self (19 percent), lack of 
motivation, detachment, andhopeless- 
ness (19 percent) and eating disorder 
problems (19 percent). These problems 
are not mutually exclusive. 

At any time, any student can call 
the center to set up a confidential 
appointment or simply walk in to talk 
about whatever problem or question 
is weighing on his or her mind. Yet 
the center offers much more than in- 
dividual counseling. Couple and 
group counseling is also available as 
are discussion groups held in com- 
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fortably furnished rooms at the cen- 


ter. Discussion groups center on a 
number of topics including a long- 
established dissertation group for 
graduate students, stress manage- 
ment workshops, an international 
student support group, career place- 
ment and new this year, a pre-med 
support group. 

The center also makes itself acces- 
sible by providing outreach work- 
shops for various Hopkins organiza- 
tions, clubs and departments. They 
are responsible each year for Resi- 
dential Advisor training and can be 
contacted to give presentations for 
any group on a myriad of topics in- 
cluding something as simple as com- 
munication or study skills. 

The center also give presentations 
on specifically tailored topics, like an 
anger management workshop th 
provided last year for the Student 
Technology Services because the 
deal with a lot ofirate technologically 
frustrated people on a daily basis, 
They are even flexible enough to deal 
with the stresses of current events as 
instanced by an emergency Sept.11 
debriefing provided for the Peabody 
Institute during the wake of those 
events last year. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B3 
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Lawsuits blame gun companies 


Activists move from Congress to courtroom seeking gun control 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Let us begin with a rather fright- 
ening statistic: The New York Times 
reports that “Studies by the fire- 
arms bureau have shown that about 
1 percent of dealers account for 
about half of all guns used in 
crimes. 

The recent sniper attacks in the 
Washington, D.C. area have fright- 
ened plenty of citizens from even 
going out on the streets. The seem- 
ingly random acts of violence that 
the mysterious attackers have car- 
ried out not only begs the question 
of why they are doing it, but also 
how psychopaths like these obtain 
deadly weapons. The debate has 
been raging for centuries, but re- 
cently, gun control activists have 
turned their attention from Con- 
gress to the courts, by accusing gun 
manufacturers of being legally li- 
able when firearms end up in the 
hands of criminals. Since the year 
1999, over 30 lawsuits have sprung 
up in cities and counties across the 
nation, not only by activists, but 
also by mayors in cities such as Chi- 
cago and New Orleans, urging gun 
manufacturers to take a step to- 
wards obtaining more knowledge 
about the business practices of their 
dealers. 

The cases are centered on theidea 
that the distribution practices of 
firearms manufacturers allow juve- 
niles and criminals to obtain guns. 
The complaint is that firearms com- 
panies sell guns to dealers regard- 
less of the background of the dealer. 
Plaintiffs are demanding that gun 
manufacturers perform back- 
ground checks on dealers, because 
there are certain dealers who re- 
peatedly sell firearms to criminals. 
Because gun companies are not per- 
forming background checks on 
dealers, they have been accused of 
“creating a public nuisance and vio- 
lating state law on unfair business 

ractices,” according to the New 


FIREARMS FACTS 


estimated that 66 percent 


of the 15,517 murders committed ae 
in the United States in 2000 were 


committed with firearms. = 
+ Victimizations involving a firearm 
accounted for 8 percent of the 6.3 


~ State inmate 


York Times. 

As of now, gun manufacturers 
are not legally obligated to monitor 
the business practices of dealers, 
and thus, they do not. Basically, the 
way it has worked in the past is that 
ifa citizen has a federal gun license, 
he/she can be sold a gun. The New 
York Times reports that Dennis 
Henigan, the legal director of the 
Brady Campaign to Prevent Gun 
Violence and a co-counsel in sev- 
eral of the lawsuits that have been 
filed in California, stated that “They 
[gun manufacturers] sell guns with- 
out getting any information from 
the distributors or dealers about the 
number of guns they sell that end 
up being used in crimes, or when 
customers make multiple purchases 
of guns, both tip-offs to problems.” 
Activists such as Henigan accuse 


SATE ER OST SID EE 
Firearms companies 


sell guns to dealers 
regardless of the 
background of the 


dealer. 





the manufacturers of using this 
method of intentional blindness to 
the practices of their dealers be- 
cause knowledge would hurt their 
business. 

A much-disputed issue that has 
arisen from the complaints is 
whether proximate causation exists 
in this case. In other words, can a 
direct connection be established be- 
tween the intentions and actions of 
the gun manufacturers and the 
crimes that are committed with 
their guns? According to an NRA 
Web site, a seven-member jury ina 
Maryland lawsuit that was decided 
in March 2002 ruled that the gun 





manufacturer Sturm, Ruger & Com- 
pany could not be held accountable 
for the 1999 death of a young boy 
who discovered his father’s hand- 
gun under a mattress and acciden- 
tally shot himself. The ruling was 
that the accident was due to the neg- 
ligence of the father, rather than 
that of the gun manufacturer, who 
had provided sufficient warnings 
and safety messages. Will the juries 
in these new cases follow suit? Other 
lawsuits may suggest not. In past 
years, chemical companies have 
been found liable for selling their 
products to companies they knew 
were not taking adequate steps to 
prevent toxic leakage into the 
ground. 

The reasons behind the advent 
of these lawsuits are numerous. 
Through these lawsuits, activists are 
making an effort to leapfrog the leg- 
islative system and hope for better 


luck in the courts. According to the | | 


Washington Times, possibly one of 
the biggest strategies behind these 
lawsuits is to bankrupt gun manu- 
facturers, much like the tobacco 
lawsuits of the past decade at- 
tempted to do. Tobacco companies, 
however, were able to escape the 
clutches of the legal system by mak- 
ing huge deals that covered all but 
four states in their scope. Gun 
manufacturers are not as wealthy as 
tobacco companies, and this fact 
puts them in the precarious situa- 
tion of a possible no-win situation. 

Are guns simply “hazardous to 
your health,” just like lawsuits sug- 
gested about tobacco? Although the 
lawsuits have similar aims, the com- 
parison between guns and tobacco 
is a difficult one. Let’s close with 
another, less frightening statistic: 
the National Center for Policy and 
Analysis reports that about 3,000 
criminals are lawfully killed each 
year by armed civilians. That’s three 
times the number killed by police. 
Additionally, as many as 17,000 
additional criminals are wounded 
by civilians each year. 


Fewsubjects have received as much 
attention from lawmakers and the 
media over the past decade as the is- 
sue of gun control. While other ini- 
tiatives involving the economy, health 
care and welfare services have re- 
mained in perpetual traction, policy- 
makers have enthusiastically and un- 
remittingly released a flurry of new 
“moderate” laws and regulations that 
have effectively made owning a guna 
de facto crime in the United States. 

Though the exact origins of the 
issue’s rise to policy agenda promi- 
nence remain unclear, the climbing 
national violent crime rate coupled 
with the horrific school shootings over 
the past several years must be consid- 
ered key catalyzing events in the anti- 
gun movement. 

The topic of gun control has 
spawned some of the most frenzied 
and passionate debates in recent his- 
tory. This is due, in large part, to the 
great deal of power and influence each 
side wields in the election process. 
Representing the anti-gun lobby, 
“soccer moms” and others who have/ 
will never see a real gun in their life- 
time, demand that politicians defini- 
tively reprove the firearms industry 
as part of their policy platform. 

For their part, pro-gun interests 
(namely the National Rifle Associa- 
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Is that a gun in your pocket? 


One student’s 


experience with 
purchasing and 


using a handgun 
shows that it’s 


'terrifyingly easy to 


obtain a weapon 


| BY MIKE KONG 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


I, like many males, have em- 
braced the idea of firearms and other 
assorted weapons since childhood. 
I enjoyed playing war and cops and 
robbers, for those were the games 
that were violent and fun to little 
boys. 
action movies with my dad, and I 
came to the conclusion that‘ they 
were the greatest form of entertain- 
ment ever. While it may be stereo- 
typical, boys like guns. 

My mother was against the idea 
of me having toy guns, while my 
father reacted rather favorably to- 
wards my attraction to guns. While 


| growing up, I had toy guns, pellet 


guns, BB guns and paintball guns, 
so my desire for a real gun was in- 
evitable. 

This past summer, I expressed 
interest in purchasing a real fire- 
arm. My father stated the responsi- 
bility required for ownership of a 
weapon like that. I convinced him 
that I would be completely safe and 
responsible, and after much debate 


| with my mother, he decided that we 


were going to get a gun. He did not 
like the idea of me having my own 
gun, so only he got the license, so it 
would be under his name. I drove 
by the police station and picked up 
the required forms for the applica- 
tion, and my father sent them out 
the next week. After his interview, 
we waited two months to receive 
the license. 

In this time, I consulted hand- 
gun experts as well as friends who 


tion, herein NRA) represent the larg- 
estand mostinfluential Congressional 
lobbying organization in the nation. 
The prodigious size and substantial 
wealth of either group is undeniable; 
asis their relative positions as diamet- 
ric opponents in the political arena. 
Their actual policies, however, are 
much more closely aligned than you 
may think, 

Let’s get one thing straight about 
both groups right now; neither side 
wants to see guns 
end up in the 
hands of crimi- 
nals or those who 
have committed 
violent crimes. 
Anti-gun propa- 
ganda would have 
the public believe the NRA wants to 
set up shop in crime-plagued inner 
cities across the nation. 


The fact is that the NRA strongly | 


supports legislation that forbids fel- 
ons and other violent criminals ac- 
cess to firearms. Moreover, they also 
applaud continued efforts to effec- 
tively screen potential gun buyers 
with electronic background checks. 

Also, the NRA has always opposed 
the sale ofhandguns to those under 21 
and shotguns to those under 18. One 
must remember that the NRA is an 


I watched all the war and. 


When shot ina responsible and safe way, rifles ca 


CHRIS TUCKER 
Guest CoLUMN 


owned guns to determine the type 
that we wanted to buy. My father 
said that the decision of which gun 
to buy was completely up to me. I 
researched different brands, and it 
came down to three models and two 
calibers. The different guns were 
quite similar in construction and 
weight, but with small differences 
in manufacturer, features and price. 
The caliber is basically the size of 
the bullet, and the larger the bullet, 
the more recoil is felt, and the 
greater the stopping power. We 
narrowed it down to the popular 
but weak 9mm and the slightly larger 
A0S&W. 

Although self-defense was not a 
major issue in purchasing the gun, 
we decided that the issue should be 
taken into account. The only rea- 
son we did not automatically pick 
the .40S&W was the fact that we 
wanted my mother to be able to 
handle the gun, and we thought that 
it might be a bit too much for her to 
shoot. 

Halfway through August, my 
father’s license arrived, and we went 
to the local gun shop to purchase 
our gun. The clerk was very helpful 
in showing us all of the different 
features each of the guns had. We 
held each of the guns that we 
thought we might want and bought 
the one that felt the best. We de- 
cided on the HK USP in.40S&W for 
its worldwide popularity and exter- 
nal safety, which my father was ada- 
mant about having. We also pur- 
chased cleaning tools, a gunlockand 
some ammunition. 

One problem that alarmed both 
my father and me upon purchasing 
the gun was the fact that when we 
obtained our license and gun, we 
were given no disclaimers or direc- 
tives on how to stay within legal 
bounds while owning the gun. Fire- 
arms laws can be complicated, and 
it worried us that citizens who own 
guns are able to break laws without 
even knowing their rights. We took 
it upon ourselves to learn the basic 
handgun ownership laws and fig- 
ured that would suffice. ; 

Nowthat we had all of the equip- 





C 


organization of sportsmen commit- 
ted to upholding the most basic privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Constitution. 
It’s a sad, yet common occurrence 
when those who recognize the im- 
portance of the second amendment 
are associated — and even blamed — 
for some of the individual abuses of 
firearms that have led to tragedy. It 


Seems to be an interesting paradox 


that the more intellectually gifted and 
discerning one is in all other relevant 
aspects of life, 
the more that 
same individual 
seems to suffer 
from complete 
ignorance and 
utter myopia 
when faced with 
the salient issues associated with the 
second amendment of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. This phenomenon 
is rendered even more bizarre when 
one considers that both groups have 


_ the same end goals and objectives, 


Consider the widespread su 

of Project Exile, a Gwent 
program supported by both anti- 

advocates and the NRA, First imple- 
mented in Richmond, Vir inia, 
Project Exile seeks to active y en- 
force the written law against crimi- 
nals with guns. If a felon is con- 
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hunters and sportsmen alike. 


i The NRA: not as bad as you may think © 


ment, we just needed to find a place 
to shoot. My friends told me about 
a shooting range nearby that they 
enjoy going to. I called them up and 
found out their address and operat- 
ing hours. The day before I left to 
come back to Hopkins, my father 
took my friend and me to the gun 
range for some shooting. Both my 
father and my friend had shot rifles 
before, but not pistols, while I had 
never shota firearm at all. We pur- 
chased targets, borrowed ear and 
eye protection, ammunition and 
were ready to start shooting. 

I made sure that the gun had the 
safety on, inserted a full magazine, 
and began shooting. We stayed for 
about an hour, and each of us shot 


LR ES RT] 
We were given no 


disclaimers or 
directives on how to 
stay within legal 
bounds while owning 
the gun. 





somewhere around 100 rounds. The 
recoil on the gun was manageable, 
but it was quite difficult to shoot 
accurately with one hand. With 
both hands on the gun, my feet well 
planted and careful aiming, it was 
still difficult to get very close group- 
ings at 30 feet. 

My overall experience with the 
purchasing and utilization ofa fire- 
arm was relatively simple. In some 
cases, it was alittle too simple. Even 
though my purchasing ofa gun was 
due to my seemingly primal urge to 
shoot one, I learned that many 
things need to be taken into account 
when one wants to obtain a firearm. 
If you don’t want to get arrested, 
you should know what you’re do- 
Ing. . 





victed of even carrying a firearm, he 


‘or she faces a minimum sentence of 


five years in prison. It should come 
as no surprise that such rigid and 
categorical policy decisions have le 
to the reduction of the city’s fire- 
arm homicide rate by a resounding 
40 percent. Project Exile is now 
being studied nationally, and in the 
implementation process in Philadel- 
phia and other major urban areas 
across the country, f 
This simple case study highlights 
the focal point ofthe NRA policy plat- 
form: enforce the laws that are al- 
teady on the books and punish those 
found guilty of breaking the laws ac- 
cordingly. Banninghandgunandrifle 
sales does not magically eliminate the 
Weapons that are already in circula- 
ton; it only impinges on the Con- 
stitutional rights of law-abiding citi- 
zens, 
One does not need to be a hunter 
to realize that anti-gun laws affect the 
Wrong category of individuals. One 
Just needs to be sensible and/or r ; 
istic. It’s unfortunate thatliberaanti % 
8UN activists across the nation po a 
Sess neither of these qualities, oF 
Pethapsthe two groupswould beable _ 
Oe te arabekpeaaan 
"eS Some of the real problems that _ 
existin this country. ie fis 
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Frisbee’s team sp 





The Men’s team takes a quick break to discusses strategy at a recent practice. 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Picture a sport where rule number 
oneis maintaining the integrity of the 
game. Picture a sport that relies on 
players themselves to officiate. No 
such luck you say? Well then, maybe 
you have not heard of Ultimate 
Frisbee. 

“Ultimate” is a competitive sport 
where a team of seven players works 
together to move a Frisbée into an 
endzone solely by passing or throw- 
ing. Though the opposing team’s goal 
isto prevent this from occurring, there 
is no contact or tackling. 

A team receives one point when one 
of its members catches the Frisbee in 
his or her endzone and a game can last 
until 13, 15 or 21 goals, depending on 
the specific tournament. There are no 
objective officials or referees and the 
rulebook containsa regulation making 
maintenance of the spirit of the game 
anintegral part ofoverall play. Invented 
in 1967 at a New Jersey high school, 
Ultimate Frisbee has becomea popular 
collegiatesport. Worldwideithas about 
100,000 players in 30 countries. 
Hopkins has both a men’s and a 
women’s Ultimate Frisbee team. 

Unlike other college sports, Ulti- 
mate is not regulated by the NCAA, 
but rather the Ultimate Players’ As- 
sociation. The association’s major 
tournament takes place in the spring 
and thus the teams’ entire fall and 
early spring tournament schedules 





helps to prepare the teams for this 
event. Team captains arrange the fall 
and early spring schedule through 
Ultimate mailing lists. Because 
Hopkins does not have field space to 
host such an event, the teams partici- 
pate in tournaments held at other 
schools and organized by other teams. 

Scheduling is only one way Ulti- 
mate differs from other college sports. 
Men’s captain, senior Ryan Todd as- 
serted that the game is indeed physi- 
calandwouldreceiveagreementfrom 
any other player. 

“Ultimate is definitely just as ath- 
letically demanding as other sports,” 
he said. However, it is the type of 
athlete that goes out for Ultimate 
Frisbee that sets the sport apart. While 
players interviewed said it is a mis- 
conception that Ultimate is just “a 
bunch of hippies running around,” 
they admit that a sort of Frisbee sub- 
culture does exist. 

Men’s team vice president Jason 
Schneiderman, commented that 
though outsiders may feel that Ulti- 
mate players are those who can’t play 
other sports, it is the principles and 
essence of the game that draws a cer- 
tain type of player. “I really love that 
it has acommunal feel and a sense of 
responsibility that fits my personality 
well,” he said. 

This sense of community and ca- 
maraderie crosses gender borders at 
Hopkinsas well. Because the women’s 
program at three years oldisin stillin 
its early stages, members remember 
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irit comes full circle 


how instrumental 
the guys’ team was 
in helping them to 
build the program. 
“When we first 
started out, the 
guys really helped 
us out,” Amy Shah, 
the women’s team 
captain, said. 

“lve made 
some of my best 
friends through 
Frisbee, on both the 
guys’ and girls’ 
teams.” Last year 
the two teams prac- 
ticed during the 
same time slot on 
the BIA fields and 
members of each 
team expressed re- 
spect and friend- 
ship towards the 
other. Frisbee par- 
ties generally pro- 
vide the opportu- 
nity for the two 
teams to socialize 
together. And according to 
Schneiderman, the Frisbee social 
scene also crosses school barriers. He 
mentioned that the men’s team often 
parties on Saturday night with the 
opponent they played earlier in the 
day. “We really get to know the other 
teams in our region,” he said. 

Such acom- 
ponent also 
servesasadraw 
fornewplayers. 
Orie Ma 
Markowitz is a 
freshman who 
is playing orga- 
nized Ultimate 
for the first time 
at Hopkins. 

He was in- 
terested in 
checking out 
the team after 
speaking with 
his older 
DeOutany eltenis 
friends who 
were excited 
about their col- 
lege teams. 
However be- 
cause he had 
only partici- 
pated in pickup 
games before 
arriving at col- 
lege, it was the 
organization of 
the gameon the 








college level surprised him. “It was 
more structured than I expected,” he 
said. “I was kind of shocked.” 

Inaddition to the organized teams, 
a group of Frisbee enthusiasts have 
initiated midnight pickup games, 
something that Markowitz thinks can 
serve asa great stress release for those 
interested in the game. “I played one 
time,” he said. “When you’re too 
hyped up from studying it’s great to 
go out for a little Frisbee.” 

Those students interested in joining 
a Frisbee team may contact Todd or 
Shah via e-mail (rtodd@jhu.edu and 
ashah81@jhu.edu respectively) and 
should visit http://www. jhu.edu/~ulti- 
mate for pictures, schedules and team 
bios. Toddexplains thatsincethe men’s 
squad has both an A and a B team this 
year there are certainly openings avail- 
able for those who wouldliketo play. At 
a given time close to 40 students work 
out with the team, but almost 60 stu- 
dents are involved at some level. 

“Everyone who wants to play, will 
play,” he said. “You can be as in- 
volved as you wan to be.” 

Shah, whoseteamisabout25 strong, 
including several graduate students, 
expressed similar sentiments, encour- 
aging anyone interested in giving a 
unique sport a try. “There are no pre- 
requisites. As long as you put time into 
it,youcan becomeareally good player,” 
shesaid. Each team holds practices three 
days a week at the BIA field. 
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Freshman Steve Levkoff prepares tothrowa Frisbee 
at a recent practice. 





Seventeen labels Hopkins 12th“coolest” 


Forget U.S. News and World Report, this girlie magazine has a more favorable rating 


BY TIMA BUDICA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


» Readers of the magazine Seven- 
teen do not exactly reflect the typical 


_ applicant to Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity. The Admissions Office may be in 
for a surprise though, since JHU was 
recently named the 12th coolest school 
for girls in the magazine’s pages. 

"If you go to Seventeen’s Web site, 
what you will see may shock, surprise 
and possibly even disturb you. There 
it is, so clearly displayed in bold let- 
tering — Johns Hopkins University 
— the 12th coolest school. And no, 
your eyes do not deceive you. 

In the October issue of Seventeen 
Magazine, the top 50 coolest schools 
where you can get the best college 
experience were named. Though a 
somewhat vague ranking system, the 


_ criteria included best frats parties, 


professors’ irivolvement, campus 
safety and great shopping. I’m sure 
your reaction, like my own, is “Um, I 
don’t think they did their research.” 
We're notslandering our own school, 
but somehow we always think that 
there are a lot of “cooler” schools 


than goodol’ Johnny Hop. Andwhen 


we asked sophomore Alli Veditz her 
opinion, she responded, “I’m not 
cool, so I wouldn’t know.” 

But instead, we beat out such uni- 
versities as Brown, Columbia, 
Princeton (of course), Georgetown, 
NYU, Harvard and Berkeley. And we 
are just below schools like Rice, Yale, 

shock 
This may all come to us as a 
since in the rankings of the best party 
schools; weare below the Naval Acad- 
emy (yes, they do have lights out at 10 


" p.m.)and right above Brigham Young 


niversity. : 
i Youmight agree with sophomore 
rag Goyal when he says that he 
believe Hopkins is ranked 


€ 


“can't 


number 12 for the coolest schools _ 
~ and [he] might not agree with itcom- 


» Me 3 
hy r, 


pletely, but itjust proves that we don’t 
study all the time and some of us 
actually do go out.” 

So wait, let’s think why we made it 


_so high up on the list. It definitely 


depends on what your definition for 
“cool” is, but the coolest school cat- 
egory encompasses the whole college 
experience, everyday campus life. 
When we take a closer look, maybe we 
canactuallyliveup to thisranking. Here 
are 12 things that make us the 12th 
coolest school (in no particular order): 

1. Campus — We have one of the 
most beautiful campuses in the na- 
tion. The Georgian architecture and 
gorgeous landscaping (see, all those 
days of construction paid off) leave 
students in awe walking from class to 
class. Fine, sometimes those cobble- 
stones can get annoying and the 
marble stepsare the kiss of death dur- 
ing rainy days, but they leave the cam- 
pus looking gorgeous. _ 

2. Ist semester Freshman year 
Pass/Fail — Many other schools will 
let you explore a variety of courses 
with covered grades. It’s a great way 
to ease into college life taking the stress 
off and allowing us to adjust to a new 
environment. 

3. School size — With an under- 
graduate student body of approxi- 
mately 4,000 people, Hopkins has an 
ideal size. You're not lost in a sea of 
40,000 students where you're left un- 


noticed and out of touch, and yet 


thereare enough students witha great 
diversity so you can meet new people 


_ everyday. ; 
4, Location — Baltimore offers 
college kids great shopping, restau-_ 


rants, and nightlife. But what makes 
Hopkins’ location even better is the 
close proximity to D.C, Philly and 
NYC. So gather up a group of friends 
and take a road trip to our nation’s 
capital, the city Ab Brerneey Jey 
and the Big App ore you leave, 

5, Academic Reputation —Weall 
definitely didn’t choose Hopkins be- 


- 


cause we thoughtit wasa party school 
(sorry to burst your bubble to those 
who did), but rather for its widely 
recognized academic prestige. As 
America’s “#1 Research institute,” 
life-altering research and discoveries 
are going on under our very noses. 
Even undergrads are given the op- 
portunity to becomeactively involved 
in research from medical endeavors 
to historical studies. 

6. Greek life — Whether you are 
part of about 20 percent of Hopkins’ 
students affiliated with a sorority or 
fraternity or whether you just partake 
in some of their activities, Greek life 
playsa part here at Hopkins. And one 
aspect used to rate the coolest school 
was great frat parties. See, not only do 
we have parties here at Hopkins, but 
they are considered “great.” 

7. Professors — We have some of 
the finest, most accessible professors 
in the nation. They are widely re- 
nowned, prestigious scholars doing 
cutting-edge research. There is an 
overwhelming number of unique pro- 
fessors from John Astin, a acting/di- 
recting professor best known for his 
roleas Gomezin the original Addams 
Family to Dean Steven David, a well- 
known international studies profes- 
sor who is actively involved in cur- 
rent affairs. 

8. Shopping — Owing Mills, 
White Marsh, Towson, and Hampden 
areshoppinghavens. Fromcute, trendy 
boutiques to thrift shops to great shop- 


ping malls, there’s always somewhere. 


to go around the Hopkins area. 

9. Sports —Ok, so our school 
doesn’t participate in March Madness 
or the Rose Bowl, but we do we have 
one of the highest-ranking NCAA I 
lacrosse teamsin thenation. Whoelse’s 
homecoming is in the spring with a 
lacrosse game? But we shouldn’t dis- 
miss our other sports from soccer to 


_ baseball to swimming to football, our 


school leads in a wide range of sports. 
10. Library — Thisisaplace which 


all of Hopkins’ students should be 
familiar with, but MSE Library is ac- 
tually ranked as the 3rd best library 
among universities. Who knew? 

11. The Beach — So it doesn’t 
have water or sand, butit’s the closest 
thing we have to a real beach. It’s the 
congregational ground for the entire 


~ student body where students lay out 


ona sunny day, play Frisbee, listen to 
music, read books or just chill. 

12. Clubs and the Student Body 
— Hopkins is a diverse school with 
over 100 clubs, organizations and vol- 
unteer opportunities. With activities 
like the Spring Fair, club night, JHU 
tutorial, the Beer Garden, Barnstorm- 
ers and numerous intramural sports, 
everyone can find something to do. 

As sophomore Diana Iskeloy puts 
it, “I know that I have a great time at 
Hopkins. Between great friends I’ve 
made, the numerous opportunities 
I’ve had to join whatever club or per- 
formance group I was interested in, 
and the variety of things there are to 
do in Baltimore, Hopkins has shown 
me this. It is definitely a place to work 
hard, but also a place to enjoy your- 
self tremendously. As far as “cool” 
goes, it depends on your definition of 
the word — but I wouldn’t choose to 
go to college anywhere else.” 

When we think about it then, 
Hopkins does in fact depict an over- 
all positive college atmosphere ofaca- 
demics, partying, shopping and the 
collective college experience. Soaren’t 
you glad you made the choice to come 
to Johns Hopkins University — the 
12thcoolestschoolin thenation? Every 
time you take a test whose curve is a 23 
percent or every time you're stuck in 
the library till 3 a.m. or when you're 
reminded of Hopkins’ grade deflation 
system or whenever you guys feel bitter 
towards the ivies, just remember that 
we're the 12th coolest school. 

To see the complete rankings go 
to: http://www.seventeen.com/reallife/ 
thebuzz/thebuzz.html. 

ef) . 
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Student Yo-Ming Lious spends his wee hours cracking books in the Hut. 
Located in Gilman, the 24 hour library is a haven for late-night reveling. 


Studying 


and Sci-fi 


24/7 atthe HUT 


BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


“So there was this one homeless 
transvestite, a total pill-popper, who 
had to be taken out kicking and 
screaming by the Hop Cops onetime. 
Turns out it was this former class 
president who turned all bitter and 
doped up because he didn’t get the 
five year B.A./M.A. at SAIS,” says 
sophomore Keith Whitaker. 

Despite the fact that I had a stint 
as a tabloid journalist this summer, 
I was actually not looking to sniff 
out the rumors and scandals that I 
found in The Hut when I went late 
this Wednesday. Honestly though, 
aren’t they irresistible? There’s 
something awesome about imagin- 
ing that The Hut, the ultimate shrine 
to academic diligence, is actually a 
hotbed of depravity. Who really 
cares if a couple of sexually frus- 
trated study partners let themselves 
loose or not? Anything is more in- 
teresting than “Engineering from 
the mind’s eye” at four in the morn- 


ing. However, evenif The Hut holds 


some of Hopkins’ juiciest secrets, 
let’s see what “The 24-7 place other 
than Royal Farms” is really about. 
One of the best reasons to hit 
The Hut is, not surprisingly, the 
books. Scanning the shelves that line 
the room, one can find Dostoevsky, 
Hemingway, Austen, and ofcourse, 
Steele. To take full advantage of The 
Hut’s fine reading material, I would 
propose establishing a “Hut’s Read- 
ing Club” — An Oprah-style read- 
ing group that highlights all of the 
supplemental books essential to a 
well rounded Hopkins education. 
For example, worried about law 
theory? Consider Jessie’s Outlaw — 
Dodging bullets and the Law; they 
blazed a trail of desire. Is theology 
raising questions you just can’t an- 
swer? How about Godling, — Would 
Earthman be hailed as a God when he 
returned to those people? And finally, 
my personal favorite, a truly revision- 
ist IR work, Surrender to the Sheikh, 
and its racy sequel, Hide and Sheikh. 


Or when you tire of all that extra aca- 
demic reading, crack open some old 
Hopkins’ yearbooks, and makea fro- 
meter of all the disco-era Hopkins 
grads. When you re getting tired of The 
Economist, grab Sports Illustrated or 
maybe People, because you know you 
missed knowing what was going on 
with Kelly Ripa’s marriage all through 
the semester. 

Finally why make the trek? “It’s 
justlikea tropical getaway!” My friend 
Mike tried to convince me with that 
“Tt’s two-in-the-morning-and-we’re- 
still-studying, damnit-look.” Besides 
the enticing Florida-style humidity 
inside, there are definitely a number 
of reasons why The Hut has such a 
diehard cult. There are the beautiful 
stained glass windows, the sleeping 
security guard that offers some kind 
of cozy late night feeling and this place 
simply has a nice academic feng shui. 
There’s the requisite Hopkins mouse, 
which freshman Elisabeth Lessemich 
said was “really cute” when they were 
feeding it Luna bars and Red Bull one 
night. However, if you can avoid ani- 
mal distractions and impulses, this is 
where people actually study. - 

When M Level most closely re- 
sembles a cocktail party, when Café 
Q is long closed and when doing 
your reading finally seems like a 
good idea, The Hut is the place 
where you can bust your studying 
move. Gilman Hall’s bell tower is a 
lightning rod for the caffeine-de- 
pendent, hardcore, “Sleep is for the 
weak” students we all becomeat one 
point or another. 

When you feel another academic 
breakdown in the distance, when you 
didn’t think it would be possible to 
find anyone more stressed out than 
you are, just crawl up the stairs of 
Gilman, avoid stepping on the Johns 
Hopkins medallion, and follow your 
nose towards the familiar smell of 
old books. For the ultimate Hopkins 
student from the “What? Orgo Exam 
tomorrow?” or the “Enquiring minds 
want to know,” The Hut is by far the 
coolest place on campus. 





Center gives out free 


psychological help 


CONTINUED FROM B1 
Finally, the counseling center strives 
to make Hopkins-living easier and 
more enjoyable through A Place To 
Talk, a student staffed operation in 


the AMRI lobby that providesacozy, . 


fun, candy-stocked.environment for 
students to drop by and talk - again - 
about anything in the whole wide 
world. Senior APTT counselor, Debra 
Fisher said, 

“You don’t need to be facing life 
altering problems to talk to someone 
at the Counseling Center. It allows 
people to have another outlet, share 
things they’re afraid they'll be judged 
for by friends and family.” 

Although somestudents think that 
the Counseling Center leaves some- 
thing to be desired, most are often 
pleasantly surprised by everything 
they can stand to gain by visiting the 
Counseling Center. According to the 
Counseling Center’sreportanonymous 
evaluation forms filled out at each visit 
come back with comments like, 

“Thank you for being here and 
listening. That in itself is huge.” 

“This was much easier than an- 
ticipated. Thank you.” 


And of course the consummate 


college students, é 


A 


“Don’t tell my parents I was here, 
Ugh. Okay, back to class now.” 

“Nice lady (the therapist). Very 
attractive.” 

But more important to acknowl- 
edge than glowing praise are student 
comments that express wonderment 
at not knowing about the counseling 


facilities sooner, 


“I think this is really going to help 
me.I think you guys should advertise 
more. I didn’t have any idea that I 
could see a therapist for free on cam- 
pus and the lack of direction and 
knowledge is what took me so long to 
get here.” : 

So now you know. That anony- 
mous student said it best; it’s free 
therapy. Free. That’s something ev- 
eryone could use. Get it while the 
getting’s good. 


WHERE TO TURN 
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Best Commercials come to 
Shriver for Wed. Noon Series 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Ifyou watch TV, youhave to watch 
commercials. Some may be interest- 
ing, some are boring, and some are 
just plain awful. But once in a while 
that special commercial comes along 
that really makes you laugh, even ifit 
has no effect on you purchasing hab- 
its. 

To celebrate those special ads, the 
Office of Special Events kicked off 
their Wednesday Noon Series with a 
showing of the 2002 Clio award-win- 
ning television commercials on Oc- 
tober 2. Students, professors and 
many elderly local residents filled 
most of Shriver auditorium for the 
one hour presentation. 

Founded in 1959 by Wallace A. 
Ross, the Clios honor excellence in 
advertising across a broad range of 
media that includes television, radio 
and poster advertisements from 
around the world. Advertisements 
may be honored in terms of subject 
matter, editing, music, visual effects 
and animation, among other things. 

The opening sequence of the video 
presentation discussed the increas- 
ing difficulty in generating truly origi- 
nalads. The 43rd annual Clio award- 
winners, however, verified that 
there is still plenty of creativity to 
go around. 

The two Hall of Fame gold awards 
went to Chiat/Day’s Energizer ad and 
Paradiset DDB’s Diesel commercial. 


Both had the audience in stitches, first 
over the ubiquitous pink bunny 
wreaking havoc through a series of 
commercial parodies and then dur- 
inga complex sequence that involved, 
among other strange aberrations, an 
attractive young man performing 
CPR on a toothless old guy. I’m still 
not sure what the product was, some- 
thing that is generally a weakness 
unless you’re big enough to rely on 
your brand alone, as Nike does with 
it’s trademark swoosh. 

Nike, in fact, won two gold awards 
for its commercial, “Freestyle.” Here, 
basketball players broke it down 
Globetrotter’s style to flow their own 
music with the sound of the balls 
bouncing. The company’s advertis- 
ers also received two silver awards for 
“Shade Running,” which was exactly 
what the title sounds like, and “Tag,” 
in which all of New York City tried to 
run away from the guy who was “it.” 

Despite the predominantly elderly 
female audience, it was the alcoholic 
beverages’ chunk of commercials 
which elicited the most laughs. There 
was, for instance, the one where a 
lumberjack cuts off his own foot then 
cheerfully drinks away his sorrows 
over a bottle of ice cold Mike’s Hard 
Lemonade. That ad was designed by 
CliffFreeman & Partners of New York 
and received a silver award. 

Another very clever ad campaign 
was a series of silver award-winners 
created for the Office of the Mayor of 
New York (at that time Giuliani, not 


our buddy Bloomberg) featuring 
cameos by Ben Stiller, Kevin Bacon, 
Woody Allen, Robert DeNiro and 
Billy Crystal, meant jokingly to in- 
sinuate that a trip to New York will 
leave you star struck. 

That’s not to say that every Clio 
award-winner is funny. One of my 
favorite commercials nearly had me 
crying; titled “Ketchup Soup,” it ad- 
vertised the non-profit Feeding Chil- 
dren Better program. Shotina dismal 
black-and-white, it follows a single 
mother to various fast-food chains, 
where she furtively hoards ketchup 
packets so that she can make ketchup 
soup to feed her children that night. 

Surprisingly, I had seen very few 
of the award-winning commercials 
on television. One notable exception, 
however, was my favorite commer- 
cial from last year. A gold winner for 
computer animation, Blockbuster’s 
“Kung Fu” brought top honors to 
advertising firm Complete Pandemo- 
nium. It’s that stellar bit where the 
hamster and rabbit start scrapping 
outside of a Blockbuster store, until 
the bunny calls in his squadron of 
kung fu mice. 

The Wednesday Noon Series is a 
free service to the Hopkins commu- 
nity. Future presentations include 
humorist Michael Rosman on Oct. 
23, a Gospel Revue on Nov. 6 and 
nationally-renowned Peabody pianist 
HouFei Yang on Nov. 13. For more 
information, check out http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~special. 


Womens club lax proves that 
lacrosse aint just for the guys 


BY GRACE H. HONG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


- Everseenagame oflacrosse? Many 
students here have never seen a real 
game until they come to Hopkins, 
where lacrosse is definitely the reign- 
ing king of varsity athletics. 

Lacrosse is played mostly in the 
northeast corner of America, so about 
half of the school probably has no 
pre-collegiate experience with it. 
However, for those women out there 
who may be interested in learning 
this Native American game but have 
never played before, there are still 
options open to you. 

Hopkins has a sports club for la- 
crosse and it’s for the females of our 
fine university. In fact, the team is 
already comprised of several players 
who played in high school and many 
players who have had minimal prior 
experience with the game. Club la- 
crosse is a year-round activity, with 
more beginners joining in the fall sea- 
son and more varsity athletes (from 
the Women’s Soccer team and Field 
Hockey team, for example) joiningin 
the spring season. 

Theteamisled byjunior Stephanie 
Martin (Economics major), junior 
Katie Ruocco (Biomedical Engineer- 
ing major) and senior Amy Brokl (En- 
glish and Art History double major). 
The team does not have an official 
coach, so these ladies run the show, 
from setting up games with other 
schools and organizing practices, to 
helping the players develop their 
skills. 

Recently, however, the team has 
had the good fortune of being ad- 
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vised at games by a Hopkins Men’s 
Lacrosse team alumnus and Hopkins 
parent Jeffrey Gray. Since last semes- 
ter, he has been helping the team fur- 
ther improve and acquire more ad- 
vanced skills. 

The team meets every week for 

practice on Homewood field. The 
practices are in the evening and are 
led by the captains. About 20 girls 
show up to run and run through the 
various drills. Together, they pratice 
throwing, running, catching, fetch- 
ing ground balls and accuracy drills 
where the players let loose on the 
goals. Lacrosse involves a lot of run- 
ning (excessive, I’d say), but the girls 
don’t mind. They’re too busy having 
fun to notice. Martin, whom some 
may know as a member of this year’s 
Orientation staffand as a sister of Phi 
Mu, explains. 

“It’s fun because most of the girls 
that come out to play tend to do to 
relieve stress. Just by being at a club 
level, there is no pressure. The mix 
between new and experienced play- 
ers is cool because the girls are help- 
ing each other out with the sport,” 
she said. 

Practices are low-key, which re- 
flect the overall vibe of the club 
team. The weekly practices are im- 
portant to familiarize the girls with 
the basic elements of the sport, such 
as catching and cradling as well as 
offensive and defensive strategies, 
but the real excitement happens at 
the games. 

The five games scheduled for this 
fall season are all home and on Sun- 
day late-mornings. In the past, the 
club has played neighboring schools 
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such as York, UMBC, University of 
Maryland, George Washington, the 
U.S. Naval Academy, Loyola, Towson 
and Georgetown. The games tend to 
have a bit more competitive atmo- 
sphere depending on the other team’s 
attitude, but the Hopkins club team’s 


number one priority is to enjoy the | 


experience. 

“When we do play games, we go 
out there to have fun and just have a 
good time,” said Martin. Even with 
this lax (it’s a pun) attitude, the club 
team has its fair share of wins. And 
exciting stories to boot. 

Co-captain Brokl, a four-year club 
lacrosse veteran and also an Orienta- 
tion staff alumna, fondly remembers 
a club lacrosse-related trip to the 
emergency room nearly every season 
since her freshman year. She espe- 
cially remembers her own trip to the 
emergency room in one season 
(stitches) and also when last year’s 
captain Heather Cameron, Class of 
2002, took a hard hit (concussion). 

“We're a ‘rough’ team,” Brokl 
quips. 

Fortunately, none of the many in- 
juries were life-threatening and in ret- 
rospect, the team likes to joke about 
their flavorful history. Don’t be in- 
timidated by the tiny risk of injury, 
though. Brokl herself remains opti- 
mistic about the upcoming season. 

“Hopefully, we'll be okay this se- 
mester. I’m looking forward to the 
season and we expect to have some 
great games.” 

For more information about join- 
ing the club or attending the games, 
contact Stephanie Martin at 
smartin@jhu.edu. 
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Stop By THE OTHER SIDE 
Check Out Our October Specials 
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| How about you? Matt Sekerke and Mowry Cook chill o 
__ freshman quad. Dinner included: These enterprising Hop 
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MAN/NEWS-LETTER 
ut last Thursday night for Animal House on the 
kins students brought their grill with them. | 


DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior Andy Joiner and his eponymous jazz quartet take a modern twist on an old genre. The four-person 

group rocked a packed house at the Mattin Center last Friday night at the weekly free donut-fest Coffee 

Grounds. Joiner is on saxophone, Jon Kracht is on piano, Julie Hibel is on bass and Greg Druck is on drums. 





























Sushi ¢ Teriyaki »« Udon e Noodles 


And Korean Dishes 


IN A PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES 
x *« * 3 STAR RATING FROM BALTIMORE SUN « 


Daily Lunch Specials starting at $5.95 


Call 410-366-4115 or Fax 410-366-1334 for Carry-out 






NEW HOURS 






SUNDAY 





MON.-SAT. 11:30 -10:30PM. 
3 :00- 9:30PM 


-LUNCH SPECIAL- 


LOCATED ON 


3 EAST 33" STREET 
BALTIMORE MD.21218 
__ACROSS FROM HOPKINS 


served from 11:30 AM ~ 3:00 PM. Mon - Sat 


CHICKEN TERIYAKI 


SOE HERO HOOT OME T DASE HOD E NEO EE eee ronneenesretones 
HOO teers eee eee eeee 


Grilled salmon served with chef's special teriyaki sauce 


PORK KATSU «,.5.0i5.i:1..-supbisdaags oh alelieecie aaah Leas 


Deep-fried breaded pork cutlet served with tonkatsu sauce 


UIT COO vis sn esesdsooessoncvnpeate ipeareee area ae oe 
04840 cave bon eaces 


Delicious marinated sliced beef Korean style 


BUL KAL BI See eee eneeener ee ee see serene eesereerenestvenressens 
oot eerceeeeemens 


Delicious marinated sliced beef short rib Korean style 


* Combination lunches are served with sou 
AKI NOOD 


Pan-fried noodles and vegetables mixed with Japanese sauce 


BUSACBIAP 5 t-.cssotaasrsstelarepoeteia ale 
Gora AO ony 


ee eee eee eee rs 


ee 


SOHO MO eH SOTHO e eee RE eT e EH ee went eetes¥ersens 
TA ORO Ewe reader eee weesen 


teen ee 


SPP O eee eee een ees 


tee whee eee 


p, salad, rice, and California roll* 


SOO CP SOHO O ee Eso wEeeseseoeeseee 


tte eee eweesee 


tee eee eee recess 


Various Korean vegetables, beef and fried egg over rice served with hot chili past 


SUSHI REGULAR ...... 


FORO Rm Ree eee TOR e eee 


4 pieces of sushi and | tuna roll 


SUSHI DELUXE ...... me 


teen eeeeee PPP eee ee eee 


6 pieces of sushi and 1 tuna roll 


3 pieces of sushi and 6pieces of sashimi 


. 
TORO e eae atten ewes 


Roll. 


Petre eeseneas 


+ theese 


Sauce serve with rice 


hth be etch eins Ne eh ee 
* 


MO WO 0 C4 cendaeenee 


VEGETARIAN ROLL COMBO..............c.cccscciscssseeversesee, 


Any combination of TWO from, cucumber, avocado, vegetable salad roll 
***Underlined Selections Can Be Changed To Vegetarian*** 


SOR Cov escnehseas 





$6.95 
$6.95 
$6.95 
$7.95 
$7.95 
$6.95 
$8.95 


$5.95 


$6.95 
$5.95 
$5.95 
$7.95 
$8.95 
$8.95 
36.95 
$6.95 
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Check out Depo-Provera, 
the Birth control you © 
think aBout just + x a year. 





Depo-Provera is 99.7% effective. 


Not only is Depo-Provera 99.7% effective, but periods altogether after a few months and some 
you need just one shot on time every 3 months may experience a slight weight gain. You shouldn't 
to stay pregnancy-protected. So, unlike the Pill, use Depo-Provera if you could be pregnant, if you 
Depo-Provera isn’t your every day birth control. have had any unexplained periods, or if you have 





a history of breast cancer, blood clots, stroke, 


Remember, Depo-Provera doesn't protect 
you from HIV/AIDS or other sexually 


transmitted diseases. 


or liver disease. When using Depo-Provera, there 
may be a possible decrease in bone density. 


Ask your health care professional about 
Some women using Depo-Provera experience prescription Depo-Provera. 


side effects. The most common are irregular 





periods or spotting. Many women stop having 


See what pens Pibvers is all about. 
Call toll free 1-866-519-DEPO or 


visit Depo-Provera.com. 
Birth control you think about just eS x 8 year. 








Please see important product information on adjacent page. 


© 2002 Pharmacia Corporation. UX002161701 9/02 
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HOT AT HOPKINS 





Youre hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we’ve been checking out in the AC. So 
why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 

















Name: Parag Goyal 
Astronomical Sign: Pisces 
| Year: Sophomore 
| Major: Psychology 


Are you ready to be psycho-ana- 
lyzed by this week’s resident hottie, 
Parag Goyal? Well, take a seat on the 
couch and spillitall out, ‘cause Parag 

| is there to solve all your problems. 
This stunning physique hails 
| from the New England state of Mas- 
| sachusetts. His brown eyes will 
| make you go “ga-ga” over a sweet, 
| romantic dinner, if you are so 
lucky. Parag describes himself as 
“sweet, funny and outgoing.” He’ll 
approach you without thinking 
twice, no holds barred. 

This future pediatrician (“cuz I 
like kids”) likes to shop at American 
Eagle and his most adored piece of 
clothing is a pair of tye-dye boxers. 


Sounds quite colorful. When it comes 
to movies, Parag loves the Farley- 
Spade classic Black Sheep and a 
stoner’s best friend, Half-Baked. 

When you go out to dinner with 
Parag, better bring your pinata since 
he’s a big fan of Mexican food. 
Caliente! He also mentions that he 
is not a fan of breakfast so you'll 
have to cook something else up in 
the morning. 

To be the select recipient of a date 
with Parag, one must be “cute, nice, 
and outgoing.” He has a thing for 
Kristen Dunst (who doesn’t?) and is a 
big sports fan. Take a dive into the 
world of Parag and you won’t regret it. 














Name: Ning Chan 
Astronomical Sign: Aries 
Year: Junior 

Major: Public Health 


Meet Ning Chan. She’s cool, she’s 


hip, she’s an Alpha Phi, she’s pre- 
med, she’ s from New Jersey. That’ s 
the skinny on this one, but there’s so 
much more. 

“Silly, sweet and independent”, 
Ning is like many other of our 
Hopkins women. She’s not afraid to 
get what she wants, but she likes play- 
ing hard to get. When Ning likes you 
she'll make it somewhat difficult to 
tell, putting all the pressure on the 
guy to make the first move. How- 
ever, if you break this first hurdle, 
you'll get everything you were hop- 
ing for and then some. 

When it comes to athletics, Ning 
loves to go skiing. The best pick-up 
line she’s ever heard? “How much 
does a Polar Bear weigh? Enough to 
break the ice; Hi, my name is ...” 
And we thought Billy Idol was corny. 

Take her outtoa hip-hop and R 
& B dance club on a date, since she 
really digs that kind of music. Ning 
absolutely loves to dance, so just take 
her onto the dance floor and watch 
her do the salsa, in which she excels. 

Wanna be Ning’s next catch? She 
has a long list of requirements so 
better start doing your homework. 
They include “smart, great sense of 
humor, friendly, athletic, well- 
dressed, TALL, good singer, good 
cook, etc.” She says the list goes on, 
but spared us the rest. We never said 
getting the hot ones was easy. 

In the future, Ning plans to take a 
year off after graduating before head- 
ing to med school, getting married 
and having kids. Whoa there, Ning; 


‘let’s take it slow, we’ve barely just 


met! 














Arts & crafts majors, Class of 2002? 
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een’ | 








DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Nah, they’re out there for charity. This past Friday night and Saturday morning, Habitat for Humanity 
sponsored its annual Boxfest. Students spent the night sleeping on the beach and, it would seem, a good 
chunk of the morning, too. Here, Irun Bhan catches the tail-end of his snooze early Saturday morning. 








Gourmet Fats at Trader Joe's 


BY ERIN SIMPSON 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


You may have heard all the typical 
myths surrounding Johns Hopkins 
undergrads: “They never leave their 
rooms,” “Theyalways have their nose 
in a book,” “No one has fun here!” In 
my five-week stay here, I have found 
that — thanks in large part to my “la- 
bor-intensive” IR major and my bud- 
dies in Building B — that I have come 
into contact with few books and rarely 
stay in my room, except of course to 
sleep. 

But every now and then, a girl’s 
got a couple midterms, a raging cold 
and a bad case of crankiness and just 
doesn’t want to venture outside her 
air-conditioned palace. So whatis the 
poor little hungry princess to do? 
Why, eat in of course. Immediately 
thoughts of warm, gooey pizza or 
steaming Chinese takeout come to 
mind — either that or homemade, 
microwaved Ramen noodles. But 
there is life outside the Styrofoam box, 
my friends. Just a quick shuttle ride 
away exists the most amazing thing 
since sliced bread: a wonderful little 
store known as Trader Joe’s. 

One may wonder why] feel it neces- 
sary to devote a whole week’s review to 
what some have called “a funky little 
grocery store.” First, one must grasp 
my roots: I hail from Los Angeles, the 
land of yearly nose jobs, tofu burgers 
and orange peel tans. In this world so 
permeated by size 0’s, veganism and 
The Zone, it is no marvel that a little 
grocery store boasting organicproduce, 
whole grains and soy ice cream would 
grow into a cult-like obsession. 

Trader Joe’s truly is unique: it is a 
full supermarket, complete with ev- 
erything from frozen enchiladas and 
cereal to pet food and laundry soap. 
But don’t think that these are just 
your ordinary Wheaties, for Trader 
Joe’s (TJ’s) specializes in the gourmet 
and the select. Aisles of fresh baked 
TJ’sbrand bread melts into rows upon 
rows of TJ’s granola, soymilk and 
sushi. For whatever type of diet you 
are on, Trader Joe’s has a wide variety 


of unconventional 
victuals. 

The pride of this 
nationwide chain is 
their organic prod- 
ucts, ranging from 
fruit to tampons 
(yes, there are ap- 
parently — such 
things as organic 
tampons!). The 
savvy shopper can 
beassured that the 
products at Trader 
Joe’s are as natu- 
ral as they come: 
no preservatives, 
additives or pesti- 
cides — and this 
translates into a 
healthier little 
Hopkins student. 
Trader Joe’s com- 
mitment to health 
manifests itself in 
every aisle: Luna 
Bars, Kashi Go- 
Lean and fat-free 
gnocchi draw in 
many more than 
just over-tanned, over-toned Cali- 
fornia surfer-ites. 

But the true allure of Trader Joe’s 
— for those who really can’t tell the 
difference between a Boca and a Gar- 
den Burger — is the quality of the 
food. This stuff is really good and 
often times, really gourmet. Notmany 
of us dine on baked Brie, Valencia 
paella or cappuccino mud pie on a 
regular basis. Trader Joe’s gives the mi- 
crowave mamma this chance: they of- 
fer some of the most fantastic food I 
have ever tasted in my life. I would 
suggest to any Blue Jay to go at least 
once a month and stock up on the ne- 
cessities: French baguettes, frozen 
tandoori chicken and teriyaki rice 
bowls, green chili tamales, rainbowtrail 
mix, crisp green apples and of course 
some good old Camembert, for those 
late night munchies. 

And for those of you that think my 
million dollar movie star parents fi- 
nance this little gourmet dorm stash, 











0 
Try some TJ's parmesiano reggiano or feta cheese, 


think again. Trader Joe’s fits in very 
nicely with the college souz chef's 
budget. Frozen entrées rarely cost 
over $3 or $4; most groceries (i.e, 
cereal, trail mix, gourmet popcorn, 
pretzels - I could go on forever) ring 
in under $2. And even the top quality 
is not top price; there’s no other place 
in the world where a wheel of baked 
Brie is under $6. 

By now, if I haven’t lured you into 
my Trader Joe’s cult, something is 
wrong with you. This grocery store 
offers gourmet food at bargain base- 
ment prices for those times when even 
a walk to Megabytes is unimaginable. 
Don’t be afraid of “health craze,” “or- 
ganic” or “specialty” labels: this food is 
just plain awesome. Trader Joe’s offers 


California Pizza Kitchen quality and. 


selection with all the convenience of 
Dominos. If you still don’t believe 
me, come shopping with me one day 
— Ill give you the official “grand 
tour.” 





Hung over? Try these cures 


BY ANNA LEIST 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Some of the best college memories 
are those of nights out having fun 
with friends — that is, if you can re- 
member those nights. 

See if you can relate to this sce- 
nario: you pre-game with friends 
starting around 8 p.m, you go outtoa 
bar to continue drinking until the bar 
closes at 2 a.m, and then you finish up 
the evening ata fraternity’s late-night 
party. Do you remember anything 
you did or anyone you talked that 
night? Probably not. Why? One ex- 
planation could be that you drank 
way too much for one person in a 
single evening. 

And how do you feel now, the next 
morning? Well, more likely than not, 
you're feeling pretty crappy. And 
you re probably swearing to yourself 
that you'll never drink again, when 


you know you'll be doing the same 
thing the very next night. 
Forsomeat Hopkins, this is acom- 


mon weekend experience. In fact, they, 


wouldn’t have it any other way, well 
the partying bit, at least. 

That sick feeling the morning af- 
ter, knownas the “hangover,” doesn’t 
have to ruin the whole experience. 
For years, college students have con- 


tinued their outrageous drinking hab- - 


its and still continue to suffer hang- 
overs, always in search of new 
remedies. 

Sorry to break it to you, but unfor- 
tunately there is no single cure-all 
remedy for the headaches, nausea, 
tiredness and general feeling of 
yuckiness of the hangover. However, 
there are a number of things you can 
do the night of going out and the 
morning after that will prevent and 
ease a hangover considerably. 

The best prevention ofa hangover: 
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medroxyprogesterone acetate injectable suspension 


DEPO-PROVERA® Contraceptive Injection 


(medroxyprogesterone acetate injectable suspension, USP) 


This product is intended to prevent pregnancy. It does not protect against HIV 
infection (AIDS) and other sexually transmitted diseases. 
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* epilepsy (corwulsions or seizures) 

+ diabetes or a family history of diabetes 

* a history of depression 

« if you are taking any prescription or over-the-counter medications 
Intended to prevent pregnancy, It does not protect against 

transmission of HIV (AIDS) and other sexually transmitted diseases such as 

chlamydia, genital herpes, genital warts, gonorrhea, hepatitis B, and syphilis. 
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Women who use hormone-based contraceptives rnay have an increased risk of blood clots or 
stroke, Also, if a contraceptive method fails, there is a possibility that the fertilized egg will begin 
to develop outside of the uterus (ectopic pregnancy). While these events are rare, you should 
tell your health-care provider if you have any of the problems listed in the next section, 

signal problems while using DEPO-PROVERA 
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* sharp chest pain, coughing up of blood, or sudden shortness of breath (indicating a possible clot 
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* severe pain or tenderness in the lower abdominal area 
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Don’t drink too much, or don’t even 
drink at all. Truth be told though, not 
many of us are going to always heed 
this warning. And so, we must look 
for other cures to the hangover. 

First, make sure you eat before 
going out! There’s no surer way to 
getting disgustingly drunk than on 
an empty stomach. So make sure 
you've had plenty of water and car- 
bohydrates before a night of party- 
ing. Freshman Sarah’ Siemens even 
suggested to “next time, drink milk 
before you go out.” - 

While you’re drinking, there are 
several tips you might want to keepin 
mind. We’veall heard the saying, “Li- 
quor before beer, in the clear. Beer 
before liquor, never been sicker!” 
Also, you shouldn’t mix too many 
different kinds of drinks together. 
Finally, here’s a lesson for all of you 
who live by your “girlie drinks”: Don’t 
drink too many of them! Colored li- 
quors and sweet blended concoctions, 
because of their sugar content, will 
lead to the worst hangovers. 

So let’s say your attempts to pre- 
vent that hangover the night before 
either didn’t work or you were too 
drunk to bother. What do you do 
now, the morning after? 

There are several things you might 
try, sleep being the most important!! 
Sleep in, because, if you don’t, the 
moment you get up is going to be 
awful. In fact, the pamphlet, “Alco- 
hol First Aid,” produced by the Health 
and Wellness Center, says, “It takes 

_ asmany hours to sober up asthenum- 
ber of drinks taken and it can take 24 
hours for the after-effects of alcohol 
to wear off fully.” ~ 

Beyond sleep, there are several 
foods which might help the morning 
after. First, drink plenty of non-alco- 
holic beverages to fight against dehy- 
dration (although some students sug- 
gested that another beer solves the 
problem of a hangover!). Also, get 
some sugar in your diet, since sugar is 
needed in your body, to break down 
alcohol. Another common belief is 
that greasy foods will help to quell a 
hangover. Hs Paty 

One student suggested his best 
answer to the hangover: “Alka-Selt- 
zer morning relief mixed with 
Gatorade.” How well each of these 
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BY BRADY HATCH 


the mandolin, to deliver a solid but 


Leftover Salmon’s Recher ho-down is far from Phishy 


AND FRANK FATTORI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It is nearly impossible to find an 
.atmosphere in and around Balti- 
more that is conducive to Yeee- 
Haaaas and campfire turies. On the 
Yeee-Haaaa scale, let’s just say that 
«Leftover Salmon and their fans 
- know how to break it down in the 
- funkiest, most traditional sense of 
| the term. The emotional energy that 
‘filled the air at the Recher Theatre 
this past Thursday evening came 
‘from miles away, originating in the 
‘backwoods of the great Rocky 
Mountains. Hailing from Colorado 
with a combination of eclectic 
‘sounds and nebulous vibrations, 
Salmon introduced the crowd to 
nasty (I mean, they nasty, but they 
good) fiddles and fundamental 
‘drumming that would make blue- 
grass legend Bill Monroe himself 
hitch up his britches and hoof it. 
And then there was the banjo... 
Do you ever think about banjos? 
For me they have always conjured 
up images of backwoods porches 
and (shiver) the twisted images of 
the movie Deliverance. There are 
some things that I would never have 
thought that I’d see or hear a banjo 
do: play in a reggae song, be played 
with a beer bottle, be played with a 
»man’s teeth. But I saw all these 
things last Thursday. The banjoist 
(A fill-in for band member Mark 
Vann, who sadly passed away ear- 
lier this year; Noam Pikelny will be- 
-come the band’s permanent banjo- 
istat the Salmon’s Halloween show.) 
_did all these things and more, col- 
‘ laborating with Vince Hermansmil- 
: ing sweetly while playing on the gui- 
tar and Drew Emmitt either sawing 
.on the fiddle or adeptly plucking on 


intricate wall of stringed musician- 
ship. Behind them was the ever- 
solid Jose Martinez on drums, Bill 
McKay on keys and voice and Greg 
Garrison on bass. 

It was apparent from the start 
that the Salmon are talented musi- 
cians, pulling from a bag of tricks 
that is fully stocked by the various 
ballads and riffs that have made 
people fall in love with the tradition 
and experience ofbluegrass over the 
years. Nevertheless, these men are 
not just rehashing old favorites. 
They have incorporated a spirit ofa 
diversity through their other influ- 
ences, suchas Johnny Cash and Earl 
Scruggs, and have added their own 
talents and innovation to the mix. 


. This all became apparent from the 


moment they hit the stage, launch- 
ing full-out into foot-stomping 
bluegrass and then throwing in 
higher-powered folk rock songs, 
like “The River’s Running,” and 
slower, low-key folk ballads, though 
never straying far from their blue- 
grass roots. 

However, it wasn’t until the 
opening act, when Dr. Didj (a.k.a. 
Graham Wiggins, holder of a Ph.D. 
in Physics from Oxford and master 
of the didgeridoo, an Australian ab- 
original musical instrument) re- 
turned to the stage that it became 
apparent that Leftover Salmon knew 
how to JAM as well. And that word 
needs all the text bells ‘and whistles 
that my Microsoft Word 98 is ca- 
pable of generating. Energy like that 
can never be fully harnessed by 
words, but it was an orgiastic musi- 
cal episode not to be beat by many 
of the so-called jam bands that satu- 
rate the scene today. I was tempted 
to leave then because I thought it 
couldn’t be topped, but Salmon held 
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Leftover Salmon’s Drew Emmitt, Greg Garrison, Mark Vann, Bill McKay and Jose Martinez give Vince Herman a hose down before a Ho-Down. 


onto the crowds attention and kept 
them dancing, toppingit all off with 
an encore that turned the whole 
place into a ho-down, the likes of 
which Towson, and therefore Balti- 
more, has never seen. 

Behind all the twang of energetic 
swinging bodies and the harmoni- 
ous vibrations produced by the 
band is the humane sensibility that 


comes through in Leftover Salmon’s 
lyrics and their on-stage comments. 
Salmon encourages both social and 
environmental responsibility, de- 
veloping a full repertoire of envi- 
ronmentally friendly songs, includ- 
ing several about rivers and fishes. 
(“Ask the fish...why the river won’t 
grow’) They generated cheers and 
peace signs from the crowd last 


Thursday when Vince Herman be- 
seeched “Mr. Bush” for peace in the 
Middle East. 

Halfway through Thursday’s 
show, singer-guitarist Herman an- 
nounced, “I could sit right here for a 
looong time.” At the time, I thought, 
there is nothing about the music of 
Leftover Salmon that could inspire 
anyone to sit down, at least not until 


the end of the show when they were 
just too tired from dancing. 

If your looking for the next dose of 
bluegrass to hit Charm City, check 
out Yonder Mountain String Band, 
who will be playing at the Recher on 
Oct. 16. 

For information on this and other 
upcoming shows, check out http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 














COURTESY OF DREAMWORKS 


_ ' Jackie Chan and Jennifer Love Hewitt negociate a ladder in The Tuxedo. 


Tuxedo fits Chan well 


JBY R.R. MOHAPATRA 
“Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


There is something so charming 
‘about Jackie Chan. Even in The Tux- 
edo, a film that will surely never be 
“ona top ten list of Chan’s best films 
*(or any top ten best film list for that 
~matter), he manages to bring a cer- 
‘tain happiness to the film. What you 
«see is what you get with Chan, even 

with special effects, a paper-thin 
‘script and Hollywood money. In 
‘each performance, Chan gives off 

an air of sincerity and diligence 
‘coupled with a smile that always 
-leaves you in a good mood. 

Thankfully so, for without Chan 
-and the sparkling performance of 
“Jennifer Love Hewitt, The Tuxedo 
“would have fallen flat on its sixty 
‘million dollar budget. The facts: 
°Chan is New York cabbie Jimmy 
‘Tong recently hired as chauffeur to 
‘a rich, suave secret agent, Clark 
‘ Devlin (Jason Isaacs). When Devlin 

is badly injured, Tong has to take 
*his place, aided by the man's high 
‘tech “go-go-gadget” evening wear 
‘—a tux that can make him dance 
‘like James Brown, run like Ben 
“Johnson and fight like, well, Jackie 
Chan. Jimmy Tong must stop the 
‘evil Banning (Ritchie Coster) from 
adding an ingredient that will con- 
‘taminate the world’s water supply, 
‘thereby forcing every person to 
‘drink his brand of water. . 
- Ifthe plot sounds like a bad car- 
“toon, the special effects make it into 
‘one. In addition to acting, Chan isa 
brilliant choreographer and 


iv, 
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stuntman. The use of “bullet time” 
photography and fast film take away 
some of the magic of a Jackie Chan 
movie. At 48 years old, he contin- 
ues to craft new and exciting fight 
scenes all the while performing each 
stunt and punch. It is understand- 
able that special effects are neces- 
sary to depict the power of the tux- 
edo; however, Chan’s speed and 
ability (both acting and fighting) 
are enough to show the outfit’s spe- 
cial powers. 

The one thing the writers did do 
right is give Chan’s character some 
great one-liners. Chan says expres- 
sions in his broken English that he 
isn’t supposed to have as part of his 
vernacular. For example, when 
Jimmy Tong is asked to shave the 
facial hair underneath his lip, he 
sadly replies, “Not my soul patch!” 

Jennifer Love Hewitt brings 
something newabouther to the film. 
Her comic ability has matured, and 
she brings with her a confidence 
and elegance. She says her CSA 
agent lines with conviction. Other 
actresses that might have played that 
role could have come off as bubbly 
and tiresome. She and Chan have a 
chemistry. that makes up for the 
poor plot. 

The Tuxedo isn’t one of Chan’s 
best films. Fans of his will not be 
impressed, and those who have yet 
to witness his wizardry should visit 
the video store for a taste of his 
better work. But the film does its 
job in providing some good laughs 
and interesting action sequences, a 
good escape from reality. 





John Ritter stages return to network TV 


BY REBECCA SHIELDS 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


What are you doing Tuesday 
nights? If the answer’s homework (or 
something equally lame), you should 
make a point to check out John 
Ritter’s show. Thestar of Three’s Com- 
pany is back with a new hit show on 
ABC, 8 Simple Rules for Dating My 
Teenage Daughter. John Ritter and 
Katey Sagal, known best for her work 
on Married with Children, return to 
sitcom television in this fun family 
comedy abouta loving, somewhat ra- 
tional father who must reevaluate his 


life when he discovers that his two 
daughters have morphed into boy- 
crazy teenagers. 

Paul Hennessy (Ritter) has grown 
accustomed to the role of his stay-at- 
home wife, Cate (Sagal), as family 
caretaker. Throughout his children’s 
adolescence, he was mostly traveling 
due to his job asa sportscaster. Cate’s 
decision to return to work asa hospi- 
tal nurse forces Paul to take a job asa 
columnist and accept more responsi- 
bility in his children’s lives. 

The days Paul so fondly fantasizes 
about — of his daughter’s love for 
their heroic father who would scare 


away monsters from under the bed 
—arelongsince gone. Now Paul must 
learn how to reconnect with his chil- 
dren, particularly his two daughters. 
The eldest has matured into a beauti- 
ful young woman with a strong pas- 
sion for boys and clothes. The middle 
child, Kerry, uses sarcasm to mask 
her enormous lack of self confidence, 
although she is extremely intelligent. 
Rory, affectionately called“The Boy,” 
appears to have remained somewhat 
sane, but you can never be too sure in 
a sitcom. 
Paul’s biggest challenge is accept- 

ing that although he plays a major 


role in his daughter's lives, he is no 
longer the most important man. Dat- 
ing, shopping and fitting into society’s 
roles are more on the teenage girl’s 
agenda. Paul remains fiercely protec- 
tive ofhis girls, claiming, “Ifyoumake 
my daughters cry, I'll make you cry!” 
Ireally enjoy these family-oriented 
comedies, specifically those with 
once-heartthrob fathers. John Ritter’s 
exaggerated role as a father out of 
touch with his teenage daughters is 
right on target. The crazy plot twists 
in each episode allow for many laughs. 
Watch out — John Ritter is back with 
a vengeance! 





Beck blends with his lyrics in Change 


BY SEAN PATTAP 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


Creating music seems to be an al- 
chemic process: from infinite combi- 
nations, artists transform discon- 
nected tones from the varying timbers 
of many instruments into a goldenly 
cogent effect. With Beck Hansen, this 
effect is never static because his aes- 
thetics are so unexpected and pro- 
lific. 

Beck sang of alchemy in “We Live 
Again,” offof 1998's Mutations: “Over 
the hill/a desolate wind/turns shit to 
gold/and blows my soul crazy.” It’s 
funny. The rock star par excellence’s 
talent is a kind of desolate wind; he 
sways between genres that could 
sound unpleasant by themselves — 
funk, folk, blues, grunge, techno, you 
name it — and integrates them witha 
soulful, wrenching, tender and caus- 
tic tenor voice. 

And it seems that with his new 
record, Sea Change, inspired by his 
publicized breakup with Leigh Li- 
mon, Beck’s soul is still “blowing 
crazy” from desolation, as he pro- 
claims a new alchemy in the album’s 
opener: “Putyourhands on thewheel/ 
Let the golden age begin.” This post- 
Midnite Vultures “age” is a steadily 
harrowing one, no longer filled with 
theatrics, bright lights and red satin 
sheets, but rather with the good old 
acoustic guitar, some orchestral sup- 
port and some straightforward and 
honest lyricism. 

In “Paper Tiger,” a crawling bass 
line, coupled with catatonic strings, 
bending electri¢ guitars and solid 
drumming, makes it sound like the 
players are pouncing from cloud to 
cloud as Beck intones, “Let all the 
laws of creation tell a dead man how 
to die.” We move from death to... 
more sadness in “Guess I’m doing 
fine,” the third track, which resonates 


from a tunnel of sound, as the vocals 
swoop vertically along the melodic 
piano line. He sings atthe triumphant 
denouement, “It’s only you I’m los- 
ing/guess I’m doing fine” and reverts 
to a now-trademark harmonica 
outro. 

Then there’s the Wall Disc II-esque 
“Lonesome Tears,” in which painful 
cello lines tug at you as the vocals 
move from centrality to outward 
oblivion, and “Lost Cause,” which 
seems like an early-70s Elton John 
song with robots, bubbles and tam- 
bourines. He sings “Baby, I’m a lost 
cause,” then whimpers of “fighting 
for a lost cause;” his ambivalent con- 
nection with being and fighting sub- 
dues us. Can we exist without fight- 
ing, or does fighting devalue our sense 
of being? 

The record’s midpoint is “End of 
the Day.” Init, the vocals soundhoisted 
onalonely pedestal abovebuzzingslide 
guitars and a bass line that almost 
doesn’t belong — the notes of the in- 
strument that grounds the piece are 
placeless. But then, when the chorus 
reverberates a fullness of piano chords 
and 4/4 cymbal crashes, wehear ofcom- 
pounded demise in descending notes: 
“It’s nothing that I haven’t seen before/ 
But it still kills me like it did before.” By 
now it’s obvious how captivating the 
arrangementsare; you wonder whether 
it’s possible to have eleven songs in 
your head simultaneously after you fin- 
ish listening. 

Unfortunately, then comes the 
album’s only discredit, “It’s Allin Your 


Mind.” Thistracksoundscontrivedand 


just monotonous, featuring a bridge 


instead of the unexpected beat-fillers 


and interludes of the first six songs. 

Luckily for us, Beck redeems him- 
self with the elegiac and minimalist 
“Round the Bend,” which could have 
just as well appeared on R.E.M.’s Auto- 
matic for the People. (I mean that in a 
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good way.) “Round the Bend” precedes 
thethree-minute ditty “Already Dead,” 
inwhich thealmost-alto vocals, coupled 
with a twangy guitar, disintegrate and 
fadeas Beck sings: “Already dead to me 
now, cuzitfeelslikeI’m watching some- 
thing die...” There’salso “Sunday Sun,” 
a Coldplay-ish tune that seems to have 
originated from its percussive piano 
line; this one suffuses into a Nirvana- 
like finale of screeches. After “Sun” 
comes “Little One,” imbued with 
groovy echoes and nightmarish cries, 
and the bluegrassy “Side of the Road.” 

In the album’s penultimate song, 
“Little One,” Beck chants: “Go to sleep/ 
we’reso tired now/altogether ina snake 
pit of souls/new days/to throw your 
chains away/to try to hang your hopes 


Beck reveals a more desolate sound in Sea Change. 
: » ¥a 6 


on the wind.” Herein lies the concep-- 
tual sea change. Previously Beck’s al- 
chemy surfaced through being a 
“Loser,” “Pay[ing] No Mind,” demon- 
strating “Where It’s At” or defying the 
logicof“SexxLaws.” Beck’s “newdays” 
are still self-deprecating, apathetic and 
hip, but more uniform and less re- 
pressed. He projectsan unfettered sense 
thatwhatever “blowshis soul crazy,” he 
can rest in a “snake pit” of other souls’ 
painand fearandhanghopefullyonthe 
winds of desolation. 

It’s always been difficult to discern 
Beck from his lyrics and music, and 
although Sea Changeseemstoaugment 
these confused discernments, it also 
seeps into our own experiential desola- 
tion yet still maintains accessibility, 
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BY R.R. MOHAPATRA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Red Dragon opens with a familiar 
tidbit of Hannibal Lecter lore. In The 
Silence of the Lambs, Lecter tells the 
story about the Baltimore symphony 
flutist who played so badly Hannibal 
had to eat him. We first see him sit- 
ting in the audience, wincing very 
gently atthe musician’s mistake. Next, 


Hannibal is seen entertaining the 
symphony board of directors in his 
elegantly decorated dining room, 
serving them what we know to be 
some part of the flutist. When one 
board member asks what the deli- 
cious dish is that he has prepared for 
them, Lecter replies, “Oh, lam afraid 
ifI told you, you wouldn’t want to eat 
ity 

It’s a typical Lecter moment, one 





ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Red Dragon thrills and chills Charm City audiences 


we have come to expect, in which we 
can enjoy or indulge in Hannibal’s 
sardonic wit, psychotic tendencies 
and dedication to the finer things in 
life. That Hannibal has become so 
beloved by audiences, despite (or be- 
cause of) the fact that he is a cannibal- 
istic serial murderer, is one of the 
more perplexing developments in 
recent pop culture. 

This is the second movie based 











on Red Dragon, Thomas Harris’s 
first Lecter book. The first was 
Michael Mann’s 1986 Manhunter, a 
respectable film in its own right, 
although Brett Ratner’s is truer to 
the book and similar to the psycho- 
logical style of Lambs’ director 
Jonathon Demme. 

Red Dragon’s opening scene 
shows the last murder Lecter com- 
mitted before his capture by Will 





FILE PHOTO 
Shooting for Red Dragon took place at many locations in and around Baltimore, including the exterior of the renamed BMA, this past spring. 


Graham (Edward Norton). Just af- 
ter the dinner party, Graham shows 
up to discuss a case about which 
Lecter is advising the FBI. As the 
two men talk, we come to realize, 
along with Graham, that Lecter 1s 
the man the feds seek. Hannibal 
surprises Graham moments later, 
they struggle, Graham barely es- 
capes with his life and Hannibal is 
locked up. 

This brush with death drives Gra- 
ham from public service and into a 
hospital. After his release, he re- 
treats with his wife Molly (Mary- 
Louise Parker) and son Josh (Tyler 
Patrick Jones) to the tropical bliss 
of Marathon, Fla. Graham admits 
that, after working with Lecter, he 
felt “dirty,” and as if he was “losing 
himself.” This initiates a strange sort 
of equivalence between the doctor 
and his pursuers. As with Clarice 
Starling, the relationship between 
Lecter and Graham is symbiotic. 
The distance between Lecter and 
Graham, Hannibal suggests, is not 
that far. Nor is the distance between 
Hannibal and “us.” 

This is mostly background ma- 
terial, leading up to the necessity 
for Jack Crawford (Harvey Keitel) 
to lure Graham out of his self-im- 
posed retirement to work on a new 
case. The FBI is hot on the trail of a 
serial killer whom tabloid reporter 
Freddy Lounds (Philip Seymour 
Hoffman) has dubbed the “Tooth 
Fairy” (Francis Dolarhyde, played 
by Ralph Fiennes). Graham quickly 
capitulates, and the film, after a 
rather sputtering start, is off and 
running. 

Red Dragon is engaging and has 
moments of real suspense, even if it 
is recognizable. In its cat-and- 
mouse game among Hannibal, 
Agent Graham and Francis 
Dolarhyde, Red Dragon repeats al- 
most exactly the narrative structure 
of The Silence of the Lambs. Of 





course, this may be largely a func- 
tion of the formulaic nature of Tho- 
mas Harris’s novels rather than the 
filmmakers’ shortcomings. Never- 
theless, Ratner’s film extends these 
similarities, even going as far as to 
directly replicate images from 
Jonathan Demme’s film (which had 
some images that were reminiscent 
ofMann’s Manhunter). This is most 
obvious in the sequence of shots 
when Graham first goes to inter- 
view Lecter at the Baltimore Foren- 
sic Hospital. It’s the same long shot 
down the hall to the battered metal 
folding chair in front of Lecter’s cell 
and the same back and forth tight 
shots of the interview as between 
Starling and Lecter in Silence. 

Red Dragonis full of name actors 
and actresses, and each delivers. 
Norton, Fiennes, Watson, Hoffman 
and Keitel all vanish into their roles 
with ease. But itis Anthony Hopkins 
who, as in the previous Lecter films, 
steals the show. With all three Tho- 
mas Harris books exhausted, what 
will audiences do without Hannibal? 

As well as being one of the scari- 
est movies this season, Red Dragon 
is also notable in that if prominently 
features Charm City throughout the 
film. Hannibal Lecter, a Baltimore 
resident, is subsequently impris- 
oned in a Baltimore Hospital. Rec- 
ognize the Tattler Building? It’s our 
own Baltimore Sun on N. Calvert 
Street, with the sign taken down and 
replaced with that of the famous 
tabloid. Though many scenes were 
filmed in Baltimore, the most rec- 
ognizable to the Johns Hopkins stu- 
dent will be the introductory shot 
of the Baltimore Museum of Art 
playing the part of the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

. Though the film didn’t gross as 
much as Hannibal in its opening 
weekend, thisis definitely a good thrill 
-ride and one of the best movies fea- 
tured this year at the box office. 





Bacon, Love Trapped by bad script 


Movie-goers beware: new Panic Room knock-off is hardly even worth a video rental 


BY REBECCA SHIELDS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Why pay nearly $10 to see a 
movie when you can just turn on 
Lifetime television network and 
watch the same concept for free? Do 
not waste your time watching 
Charlize Theron and Kevin Bacon 
struggle to fill mediocre roles in 
their newest film, Trapped, but 
rather watch less famous actors 
work and succeed to fill roles much 
more developed in every aspect on 
your home television. | 

The plot does allow for some mi- 
nor moments filled with “edge-of- 
your-seat” suspense, but do not an- 
ticipate too much of this fun; rather 
watch as Charlize Theron and Stuart 
Townsend attempt to act as parents 
completely distraught over’ their 
daughter’s abduction from her own 
bedroom. Kidnapped by the terrify- 
ing couple of Kevin Bacon and 
Courtney Love, the movie details Joe’s 


(Bacon) plans for kidnapping and 
collecting a substantial ransom. Joe 
plans for his child-napping by stick- 
ing to a stringent 24-hour timetable 
and by staying in constant communi- 
cation with his cousin who holds Abby 
(Dakota Fanning) in a remote cabin, 
while his wife, Cheryl (Love), collects 
the ransom and watches the father. 
But the plot does not end here. Joe 
then indulges his sexual fantasies with 
Abby’s mother (Theron) — sadistic 
for sure! Although the kidnappers 
claim to have completed four such 
child ransoms previously, all without 
harming the child, a twist is added 
giving Joeamuch more personal stake 
in the case. 

Even the actors seem poorly 
casted. Joe’s targets of Townsend and 
Theron as Will and Karen Jennings 
seem too young to be the multi-mil- 
lionaires. they portray. Oh, and the 
Jennings’ daughter has the misfor- 
tune of suffering from severe asthma. 
Does this sound reminiscent of an- 


other movie released only a few 
months ago? Perhaps you saw Jodie 
Foster in The Panic Room and re- 
member that the plot involved a dia- 
betic daughter. 

Perhaps the movie’s story-line is 
too relevant in today’s society for the 
writers to dwell too much on the idea 
of kidnapping. The release of this 
movie has the (mis?) fortune of being 
timed parallel to the trial of one such 
kidnapper involved in the abduction 
of a 7-year-old child. 

The movie does, however, offer 
some promising moments, particu- 
larly when Love warns Townsend that 
he may need to buy “a three foot cof- 
fin,” causing the entire audience to 
pray for the safe return of the blond- 
haired 8-year-old. However, the film 
does little to stop from turning into a 
typical Hollywood action film, com- 
plete with airplane stunts, car chases 
and sexual trysts. 

The actors’ attempts at making 
something out of nothing reflect the 


weak acting of Bacon and Theronand 
an even weaker ability in Townsend 
and Love. Not that anyone expects 
much out of these actors anyway! 
However, Fanning, the youngest of 
all the cast members, completely up- 
stages her co-stars; the young actress’ 
confidence reflects an ability nearly 
wasted on this film. Perhaps Theron 
and Bacon should work on saving 
their careers now that this movie has 
been released! 

Okay, maybe there is one reason 
to see this movie: Charlize Theron’s 
attempts to castrate Kevin Bacon. Her 
statement, “T’ll castrate you with no 
more thoughtthan slicing achicken’s 
neck,” makes the entire movie almost 
worthwhile. If you are looking for a 
cheap, no frills movie, please, turn on 
Lifetime television network first, be- 
fore spending your precious cash! Do 
not waste 99 minutes watching this 
poorly acted action thriller. Rent 
The Panic Room with Jodie Foster 
instead! 


OUT AND ABOUT 
MARTIN MARKS 
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Audience witnesses some 
mediocre theater at Arellano 


BY NEIL BARDHAN 
THE Jouns Hopxins News-LetTER 


This past weekend, Witness The- 
ater put up their first showcase of the 
year. Table For One by senior Jill 
Rafson, ...And Ultimately Extinction 


byjunior Andy Moskowitz, Significant 


Others by graduate student Adam 
Ruben and The Jar by Luigi Pirandello, 


translated by senior Anthony 


Dellureficio, followed Witness’s previ- 


ous show in the Swirnow in March of 


last year. Witness Theater is a group 
dedicated to performing Hopkins’ stu- 


dents plays, and any Hopkins student 


is eligible to submit a play that the stu- 
dent has written. The Witness board 
then selects the plays, directors and ac- 
tors for the showcase. 

The evening started on a light note 
with Table For One. Rafson tends to 
write romantic comedies and this was 
no exception, with sophomore Tim 
Rhue directing several newcomers to 
Witness in this play. Freshman Will 
Bishop played Rookie, a waiter on his 
first night. Bishop provided laughs as 
hebumbledacrossstage, butitappeared 
that there was too much action and not 
enough acting. This could be attrib- 
uted to Rhue’s lack of previous direct- 
ine However, Christopher Massa, play- 
ingtheexperienced waiter, hadlessstage 

y g 
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time but managed to express his dis- 
dain for the Rookie and execute the 
romantic part of the show: matching 
Shannon (freshman Gillian Gower) 
with Kyle (Craig Gridelli). Gower and 
Gridelli both carried off their roles with 
a skillful ease. Gillian Gower played a 
pop-culture view of Manhattan women 
(ala Sex and the City) as she presented 
the audience with an ice queen/food 
critic who took great pleasure in shoot- 
ing down Kyle’s advances. Gridelli 
turned the Schmooze Knob up to 11 
and never looked back. Deft lighting, 
part of the technical direction of senior 
Max Sobolik, simultaneously matched 
the plot and elevated the mood. 

The next play of the evening was 
...And Ultimately Extinction, a damn- 
ingtriptychin thespiritofSoylentGreen 
that was directed by Jessica Kajfasz. 
The play left many audience members 
confused and was perhaps the weakest 
play of the evening. The action jumps 
from aman reading his resignation let- 
ter, to a dating show, to a father-son 
scientist duo, all of which seem inter- 
connected in the end to be an inside 
joke to the writer Andrew Moskowitz. 
Sophomore Travis Snow reads a letter 
aloud, detailing his government- 
funded research on kung fu movies’ 
increased violence. Matt Reed plays 
Chuck , the game show host, 
while Sadena Thevarajah was the 


Ne 


Bachelorette to the bachelors in the 
show: Mike Sciscenti, Josh Leven and 
Christopher Massa. The premise of the 
play wasthatall such showsare scripted 
andnobodyreveals their trueemotions. 
Also of note were some “clever” one- 
liners and graphic answers to the 
Bachelorette’s innuendo-laden ques- 
tions. On the other side of the stage, 
Marshall Ross played the father of Ben 
Kingsland, an undergraduate re- 
searcher at the FDA. The elder 
Kingsland’s research proved that po- 
tassium sorbate was necessary to sus- 
tain the country’s food supply, but it 
would shorten the lives of all Ameri- 
cans. The dating game segment, with a 
little more bulk, could have held up on 
its own. It connected with the other 
piecestocondemnoursociety’spablum 
tastes, yet it seemed forcefully juxta- 
posed. Sound confusing? Itwas. A large 
segment of the audience were left 
scratching their heads, wondering ex- 
actly what Moskowitz’ work was about. 

Significant Others was a comedy/ 
drama/romancewhich wasatime-hop- 
ping romp following Lee’s trials and 
tribulationsasa 13-year-oldboy (fresh- 
man Andrew Levinson), an 18-year- 
old young man (junior Michael Brown) 
and a 25-year-old (junior Eric Jabart). 
The three court Elizabeth (freshman 
Rachelle Cruz), Julia (freshman Nina 
Hagel) and Sonia (junior Jane Miller). 
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All this time-travel is affected by 
Eric’s spoken epistles to himself at his 


mirror, inhis car and offinto space. The. 


actors flubbed a couple times regard- 
ing “Who’s on stage now?” but it was 
taken in stride, as was Levinson’s dive 
into the Swirnow wall. Many of the 
BMEs in the audience could sympa- 
thize with the Math Counts shirt, the 
awkward ritual of getting dressed and 
the big “nomenclature” discussion, as 
Ruben called it: are we boyfriend and 

irlfriend? This was a sharp departure 

om Ruben’s previous work Salad 
Shooters, Paige directed the bold 


Junior Michael Brown courts fellow junior Jane Miller in the Witness play 


chronological plotloopsinto an appre- 
ciably coherent piece. 

The oral tied a bit different, if 
notoutofplace: Italian playwright/phi- 
lologist Luigi Pirandello clita Jar 
early in the 20th century. Anthony 
Dellureficio (the producer of this Wit- 
ness show) took on the perhaps too 
daunting tasks of translating, adapting 
and directing the play for Hopkins stu- 
dents to perform. Ben Kingsland reap- 
peared on stage, but this time as Zi 
Dima Licasi, the tinker, d de- 
serves kudos for this po and his 
handling of the technical difficulties he 
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LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


“Significant Others.” 


encountered, let alone for understand- 
ing the content of the play. Sophomore 
Josh Antoline was a bit of a stretch as | 
the one who wanted noth- , 
ing more than to havea olive 
oil jar. Actor patie afr issues 
aside, the entire cast seemed to have a - 
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ARIES: (Marcu 21- Apt 


I am confused by fhe sign ne the 
Stars are giving about your upcom- 
ing week. What can you do with a 
fish, a screwdriver and a $10 bill? 
Taurus: (Aprit 20- May 20) 

Think alk you drink. Then, drink 
an unreasonable amount. This has 
nothing to do with your future — | 


Just want to see you act like an idiot. 


GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 


Pll go out on a limb here and guess 
thatyou’resexu ally frustrated. It’snot 
that you go to Hopkins, it’s that you 
read this far into the News-Letter. 






Cancer: (JUNE 21- JuLy 22) 
Stop singing in the shower. Other 
people use the AMR bathrooms 
when you’re in there and they don’t 
appreciate Wham! the way you do, 
Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucus1 22) 

With all the things you have going 
for you—charm, anice haircutand 
mad Orgo skillz, it’s a wonder that 
you aren't in a relationship. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
The best advice I can give you for 
the upcoming week is the same I 
give you every week, which is to 
floss daily and stay out of Latrobe. 


betting 


your Horoscope 
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Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Baseball season is now over for us Big 
Apple types. Instead of a horoscope, you 
Libras getacountdown until pitchers and 
catchers report: 128 days. 

Scorpio: (OcToser 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Predictions are what we're all about here 
in the horoscope department. Unfortu- 
nately, yours is unprintable under the 
U.S.A. P.A.T.R.I.O.T. Act. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
From my vantage point, I can see that 
your week will involve books, papers, 
meals and classes. Do you want more 
information? Call my 900 number. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Here and there, your life runs into rough 
patches. That is completely normal, ex- 
cept for this one, which involves a RICO 
Act indictment. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
On your next exam, I suggest that you 
substitute answers for selections from 
Quotations from Mao Zedong. If your 
profs don’tlike it, they’ re bourgeois pigs. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 

Out of ideas? Now might be a time for a 
traditional Native American vision quest. 
You get some beer and I'll score some 
Peyote. 
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ACROSS 
club music 
Mexican singer 


. pledge 

. less pretty 

. wash off 

. sign 

. gambling type 

. Palestine of old 

. percentage suffix 

. AIDS count 

. just 

. outbursts 

. relieves 

. thumbs-up 

. small particles 

. not off 

. within prefix 

. gross 

. extra period 

. psychic prediction 

. bee bite 

. East is - 

. rower 

. each 

. cheer 

. Spanish Mr. 

. economics grp. 

. sheep group 

. Halloween evil 

61. 

63. 

66. 

67. 

ae 

72. 

74. 

7a 

76. 

The 

78. 

80. 

82. 

84, 

85. 

87. 

88. 
y 


cheers 

derivatives 

a hat and - - 
geyser saying 

are, singular 

int'l org 

mover studying at SAIS 
-, amos 

famous Vanessa 
what people mine 
cold saying 

dorm babysitter 
really big 

st. south of MD 
tiny underwear 
auto group © 
Swedish musicians 









91. not closed 


29. puts down 


93. - what? 30. hi slangly 

94. type of flower 32. high-speed internet 
95. faker 34. blank on a form 

97. angry 36. boxing letters 


99. chemistry unit 
101. bad drugs 


39. dork 
42. type of card 


103. is, plural 44. tic - 

105. Big - 46. - up - else 

106. 200 48. a bit 

108. it’s annoying 49. night-time 

109. st east of MD 51. to burn 

110. man’s name ; 53. sums up 

111. thing to do online 58. dish with p 

115. table (Sp.) 60. what dieters watch 

117. not out 62. Jewish dance 

118. AIM abbr. 64. loud sound 

119. gets ready to ride 65. video game controller 

124. style 68. chores 

125. large urns 69. signal 

126, an admirer 70. Madonna’s ex 

127. some vowels 73. forgets about 

129. snake sound 77. xs partners 

130. a head 79. beams 

131. fear 81. stomach muscle 

DOWN 83. group 

1. hard shelled creatures 86. thug men 

2. people full of themselves 89. pencil brand 

3. hints 90. motorcyclist 

4. valleys partner 92. common fruit 

5. skirt length - k 95. hat 

6. 90 degrees abbr. 96. individual 

7. after 98. lemon broth 

8, Santa syllable 100. ready to ski 

9. - is 102. near partner 

10. Hawaiian necklace 104, latin kings 

11. documents 105. they hold up pants 

12. major artery 107. yearn 

13, stop partner 112. Hebrew month 

14, French friend 113. type of shot 

15. hardens 114. ultimatum word 

16. wind direction 115. day of the week 

19. server 116, sneaker company 

20. Roman emperor 120. Scandinavian airlines 
namesakes 121. e.t.’s vehicle 

23. throws 122. dish 

25, lights 123. forever 


¥ i \y 
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BY BRENDAN COSTIGAN 
\UHE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letrer 


This Thursday, the Johns Hopkins 
Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium will 
host at 8 p.m. in Shriver Auditorium 
its third speaker, former conserva- 
tive journalist and writer turned lib- 
eral author David Brock. The topic of 
Mr. Brock’s lecture will be “Defining 
ee times: the power of the news me- 
dia. 

Mr. Brock’s career as a writer and 
journalist has placed him in the cen- 
ter of some of the most dramatic and 
highly focused-on political events of 
the past decade. First attracting at- 
tention at the height of the contro- 
versy surrounding conservative Su- 

reme Court Justice Clarence 

homas’s 1991 Senate confirmation 

earings, Mr. Brock wrote a book af- 
terward in 1993 defending Justice 
Thomas entitled The Real Anita Hill: 
The Untold Story, in which he used 
strong language to call into question 
Ms. Hill’sallegations of Mr. Thomas’s 
sexual misconduct and harassment 
toward her while the two worked to- 








OURTESY OF HTTP:// 

DIR.SALON.COM/POLITICS 
David Brock will speak at MSE this 
| Thursday. it 


f 











gether. 

Asa writer forthe right-wing pub- 
lication The American Spectator, Mr. 
Brock wrote an article in 1993 expos- 
ing the “Troopergate” scandal, in 
which former President Bill Clinton 
wasalleged to have had Arkansas State 
Troopers arrange illicit meetings be- 
tween himself and various women 
while he was still governor of that 
state. The inquiry into the former 
governor’s possible indiscretion while 
in office turned into an independent 
investigation of other abuses of power 
that lasted throughout most of Mr. 
Clinton’s presidency, culminating in 
a Senate trial for his impeachment. 

Shortly after the publication ofthe 
Troopergate article, Mr. Brock, inre- 
sponse to questions from and atten- 
tion being paid to him by the gay 
press, came out of the closet in an 
interview. 

Mr. Brock’s falling out with the 
conservative political establishment 
came with the 1996 publication of his 
book The Seduction of Hillary 
Rodham, in which he praised the 
former First Lady and current United 
States Senator. This sympathetic por- 
trayal of the wife of a Democratic 
president did not sit well with the 
members of America’s right wing po- 
litical elite. 

A few months later, an article Mr. 
Brock wrote for Esquire magazine 
entitled “I Was A Right Wing Hit 
Man” detailed the unpleasant treat- 
ment he received from conservative 


colleagues right after the publication’ 


of The Seduction of Hillary Rodham. 
A few months later, Mr. Brock was 
fired from The American Spectator. 
After his termination marked the 
end of a long allegiance with 
America’s conservative establish- 
ment, Mr. Brock began what he saw 





as an effort to right the wrongs he had 
committed asa self-titled “right wing 
hit man.” In 1998, he wrote an article 
to President Clinton, published in 
Esquire Magazine, apologizing for his 
involvementin the Troopergate scan- 
dal, claiming that it was done as part 
of a vast anti-Clinton campaign to 
damage the president. 

Mr. Brock also attempted to get in 
touch with Ms. Hill to apologize to 
her for publishing erroneous state- 
ments meant to damage her credibil- 
ity. In Talk magazine, he also con- 
fessed to past crimes committed in 
the interest of the right wing estab- 
lishment. 

“To protect myself and my tribe 
from the truth and the consequences 
from our own smears, cover-ups and 
falsehoods, I consciously andactively 
chose an unethical path” he stated. 

In his most recent book, Blinded 
by the Right: The Conscience of An Ex- 
Conservative, Brock goes into deeper 
detail in revealing what he saw of the 
right-wing’s political machinations as 
a self-described “witting cog in the 
Republican sleaze machine.” 

Mr. Brockhas often been referred 
to as “America’s most controver- 
sial journalist.” If his own career 
history and writing credits are not 
enough to merit him that title, the 
opinions of him held by various 
people in the American politicaland 
media establishments certainly are. 
Conservative voices accuse him of 
backstabbing former colleagues and 
friends. They also question Brock’s 
journalistic integrity and honesty 
in light ofhis own admission that he 
has published false or erroneous 
information in the past. 

As to be expected, the publication 
of Blinded By the Right has made Mr. 
Brock something of a hero in some 


right wing truth at MSE symposium 


left wing circles, After the book was 
published, the liberal Internet news 
site BuzzFlash.com prefaced the tran- 


David Brock blindly searches for the | Gird 


| 
| 


script of a March interview of Mr. | 


Brock by stating “Brock deserves our 


ofthe dialogue, theinterviewerthanks | 


Mr. Brock “For having the courage to 
write Blinded By the Right.” 

Knowing the controversy that sur- 
rounds Mr, Brock, the MSE staff be- 
lieved that he would make an impor- 
tant addition to this symposium’s list 
of speakers, 

Co-chair Dennis Boothe believes 
thathavinga speaker with Mr. Brock’s 
background is the perfect opportu- 
nity to give the Hopkins community 
anin depth and truly meaningful look 
at the American media. 

“We think that Mr. Brock’s own 
experience, first as a right-wing con- 
servative and nowaliberal democrat, 
will give us insight into what really 
goes onin American politics,” Boothe 
stated. 

“Tt will be especially interesting to 
see how he brings all of that into the 
context of American media. Mr. 


‘Brock will bring to Hopkins a sense of 


how politics really works and who 
controls what information we can ac- 
cess,” added Boothe. 

Boothe also elaborated on why Mr. 
Brock was chosen for this year’s sym- 
posium in particular, which is en- 
titled “Changing Times: Who Are 
We?” 

“The early parts of Blinded By the 
Right covers how he made the pro- 


gression from conservative to liberal | 
through introspection,” added | 


Boothe. 

“We feel his views and experiences 
will serve as an intriguing comple- 
mentto this year’s symposium topic,” 
Boothe concluded. 


Do good while 
mentoring 


Baltimore children 


gratitude, notourscorn.” Attheclose | 


or helping the 
homeless 


| BY HALLIE JACKSON 


AND ELLEN MINNIHAN 
THE Jouns Hopkins News- LETTER 


Would you like to brush up on 
your algebra skills by tutoring local 
elementary school children? How 
about prepping to get that quintes- 
sential summer job asa waiter byserv- 
ing meals atasoup kitchen? Hopkins 
students regularly share such talents 
through their involvement in Circle 
K, the university’s largest commu- 
nity service organization. 

Founded in 1947 at Carthage Col- 
lege, Circle K is an international or- 
ganization focused on promoting 


| community service and leadership 





among college students. The Johns 
Hopkins chapter of Circle K contrib- 
utes about 3000 hours of service a 
year to the local Baltimore commu- 
nity. The club is involved in such 
projects as teaching English to His- 
panic immigrants, organizing recre- 
ational activities at nursing homes, 
preparing and serving food at soup 
kitchens and homeless shelters, tu- 
toring grade school students in En- 
glish and math and visiting children 
in the hospital. 

Inaddition, Circle Kmembers vol- 
unteer for and organize special events 
throughout the year, such as blood 
drives, diabetes and AIDS walks and 


| the American Cancer Society’s an- 


e K cares for 
our community 





nual Relay for Life. 

“We ie set examples for local 
youth, provide much-needed man 
power for local charities and orga- 
nizations and just try to make the 
citya better place to live,” says Circle 
K President Scott Spencer. Circle 
K’scommunity service notonlyben- 
efits the city of Baltimore, but also 
helps to strengthen the Hopkins 
community. 

“(Service] is a way for people of 
various backgrounds to get to know 
each other and work side by side for 
a common goal,” comments Spen- 
cer. 

Circle K members are encour- 
aged to get involved in committee 
projects that include fundraising, 
management and publicity or 
single-service projects. All are in- 
vited to the club’s meetings every 
Wednesday at 7 p.m. in Mattin 160. 

“Doing community service is a 
great way to see what the commu- 
nity is really like,” said Spencer. 
“It’s a character building experi- 
ence to be able to really help oth- 
ers.” So come on, Hopkins, come 
out and prepare to have the expe- 
rience of a lifetime! 





ef. 
COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.JHU.EDU/~JHUCK/ 
JHU Circle K members prepare 





food for the homeless. ee 








Thursday, October 10 


ON cAMEUS 


nhs =e a 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Breaking into 
Communications: Isacareerincom- 
munications your plan for the future? 
If so, consider attending tonight’s 
workshop, where professionals from 
the communications industry will 
address your concerns about getting 
into, and surviving, this tough field. 
The meeting will be in Mattin 162. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. David Brock at MSE: 
What’s politics without controversy? 
Come to Shriver Auditorium to hear 
David Brock speak about his former 
anti-Clinton campaign, as well as life 
as a former right-wing journalist. 
Brock’s speech will be followed by a 
book signing and reception. For more 
information, e-mail mse@jhu.edu or 
see spotlight. | 


10:00 p.m. Chalking Event: Join the 
~ members of DSAGA (Diverse Sexu- 


ality and Gender Alliance) as they 
celebrate National Coming Out Day 
on the Breezeway. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail dsaga@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Rain Forest 
Art: Tour this exhibit dealing with 
the destruction of rainforests and dis- 
cover just how much the world stands 
to lose if we continue to allow the 
destruction of rainforests. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:20 p.m. History Of 
Obesity Seminar: The Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health is honored to announce 
that prominent nutrition historian, 
Dr. Kenneth Carpenter, will deliver a 
lecture entitled Banting on Corpu- 
lence: A Not-So-Modern Problem. Dr. 
Carpenter, Professor Emeritus, UC 
Berkeley, will be speaking about his- 
torical methods of weight loss, in- 
cluding William Banting’s 19th cen- 
treatments which initiated the 
fad-diet scheme of weight loss. Dr. 
Carpenter is the author of such books 
as The History of Scurvy and Vitamin 
C, Protein and Energy: A Study of 
Changing Ideas in Nutrition and Beri- 
beri, White Rice and Vitamin B. His 
lecture will be presented in Becton 
Dickinson Lecture Hall. For more in- 
formation, visit http://www.jhu.edu. 


12:30 p.m., 1:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m. Rob- 


__ ert Long House & Garden Walking 
; Long’s 


property, the oldest house in Balti- 
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more. For more information, call 410- 
675-6750. 


7:00 p.m. Xica: The Smithsonian Mu- 
seum presents a screening of Xica, a 
tale of a seductive slave who used her 
prowess to deplete both her masters 
and the country of Brazil’s money 
chest. This film will be in Portuguese 
with English subtitles. For more in- 
formation, call 202-357-2700. 


7:30 p.m. “How One Becomes What 
One Is”: This phrase made famous 
by Nietzsche serves as a focal point 
this evening, as artist Schott Noel de- 
scribes the impact that works by 
Valasquez, Degas and Edwin 
Dickinson have had on his own ca- 
reer as an artist. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-704-2787. 


tion, call 202-554-9066. 





Friday, October 11 
ON CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. -4:00 p.m. PreHealth: 
Mock Interview Session II: Join 
Mary Catherine Savage, Dr. Ronald 
Fishbein and David Trabilsy in the 
3" floor of Garland for mock inter- 
views. For more information, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. The Talented Mr. Ripley: 





Ocroper 10 To 16 


Osaka Prints I: Travel to Japan as 
you witness striking portraits of 19th- 
century Japanese Kabuki theater ac- 
tors. This exhibit is located in the 
Hackerman House mansion, which 
is part of the Walters Art Museum. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. Ini- 
tially, southern Italian vase painters 
used the Greek style of vase painting 
until they developed their own de- 
lightful style. View 10 vase paintings 
that were used in households, sanc- 
tuaries and as offerings to the gods. 
For more information on the exhibit, 


call 410-547-9000. 


Moliere’s The Misanthrope: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theater 


_ Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 


formance of Moliere’s The Misan- 
thrope, directed bY Penny 
Metropulos. This play will take place 


_in the Fichandler. For more informa- 
Sis: 9 4 


Behe 
rare a 
, 


Celebrate National Coming Out Day 
and watch a cool movie starring Jude 
Law, Matt Damon and Gwyneth 
Paltrow. DSAGA will screen The Tal- 
ented Mr. Ripley tonight. For more 
information, e-mail dsaga@jhu.edu. 


10:00 p.m. Open Mic Night @ 
CoffeeGrounds: Wanna be a star? 
Launchyour careerat Open Mic night 
tonight at the Mattin Center Café, 
where you will have the chance to 
amaze your audience for 15 minutes. 
For more information, e-mail 
coffeegrounds@jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


12:30 p.m., 1:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m. Rob- 
ert Long House & Garden Walking 
Tour: Enjoy a walk through Long's 
property, the oldest house in Balti- 

- more. For more information, call 410- 
675-6750. 


8:00 p.m. Anthems: Culture Clash 
in the District. The Washington, 


ie e 


D.C.-based theater Arena Stage 
proudly presents a performance of 
Richard Montoyaand Culture Clash’s 
Anthems: Culture Clash in the Dis- 
trict, directed by Charles Randolph- 
Wright. This play will take place in 


~ Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 


formation, call 202-554-9066. 


8:00 p.m. Makota Nakura on Ma- 
rimba: Prepare to both listen and 
watch as artist Makota Nakura “pro- 
duces masses of shimmering ma- 
rimba sound with multiple mallets 
flashing through the air,” quotes the 
Strathmore Foundation. For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.strathmore.org. 


8:00 p.m. Live Sax Acts: David 


Dorfman and Dan Froot perform live 
at the University of Maryland Dance 
Theater. For more information, call 
301-405-3189. 


8:00 p.m. Listen as Peabody’s Society 
of Composers performs various 
compositions. Located in Leakin Hall, 
this event is free to the public. For 
more information, call 410-659-8100. 


8:00 p.m. Alchemy of Desire/Dead 
Man’s Blues: View Caridad Svich’s 
haunting play about a female’s 
struggle to survive after experiencing 
devastating loss. The play is in 
Towson University’s Center for the 
Arts. Mainstage Theater. Tickets are 
$5 for students with valid ID. Formore 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


8:00 p.m. - 12:00 a.m. Hank Levy 
Memorial Big Band Dance: Dance 
the night away to jazz music, per- 
formed by Towson University musi- 
cians. Tickets are $25, with proceeds 
benefiting the Hank Levy Memorial 
Jazz Endowment Fund. For more in- 
formation, call 410-704-2787. 


Osaka Prints I: Travel to Japan as 
you witness striking portraits of 1 9th- 
century Japanese Kabuki theater ac- 
tors. This exhibit is located in the 
Hackerman House mansion, which 
is part of the Walters Art Museum. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. Ini- 
tially, southern Italian vase painters 
used the Greek style of vase painting 
until they developed their own de- 
lightful style. View 10 vase paintings 
that were used in households, sanc- 
tuaries and as offerings to the gods. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000, 


Moliere’s The Misanthrope: The 
Washington, D,C.-based theater 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 


formance of Moliere’s The Misan- 
thrope, directed by Penny 
Metropulos. This play will take place 
in the Fichandler. For more informa- 
tion, call 202-554-9066. 





Saturday, October 12 


ON CAMPUS 


2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Field Hockey: 
Come cheer on the Blue Jays as they 
take on Dickinson on Homewood 
field this afternoon. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Women’s Soc- 
cer: Ever been to Swarthmore? Well, 
their soccer team is coming today to 
play on Homewood field, so go out 
and show your support for the Blue 
Jays. For more information, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. Maritime History Tour: 
Learn about Baltimore’s bustling sea- 
side community in the 18th century 
as you engage in a walking tour, led 
by Baltimore historian Geoffrey 
Footner. For more information, call 
410-675-6750. 


10:00 a.m. Magic with Mallets: Ma- 
rimba prodigy Makota Nakura pro- 
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CLUBS 


8x10, 8-10 East Cross St., 410-625-2000 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 Ga 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784. eeraes 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 2, 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 
Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 
_ Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 _ 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S, Broadway, 410-522-6700 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 ae ea, 
Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 es 
-Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 iit” 
_ Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood $ 
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vides more entertainment with an- 
other marimba concert. Refresh- 
ments will be served immediately 
following the concert. For more in- 
formation, visit http:// 
www.strathmore.org. 


12:30 p.m., 1:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m. Rob- 
ert Long House & Garden Walking 
Tour: Enjoy a walk through Long’s 
property, the oldest house in Balti- 
more. For more information, cal] 
410-675-6750. 


3:00 p.m. Listen as Peabody’s Soci- 
ety of Composers performs various 
compositions. Located in Griswold 
Hall, this event is free to the public. 
For more information, call 410-659- 
8100. 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Camerata 
will serenade audience members with 
Phil Popham on the oboe and En- 
glish horn. Led by conductor Gene 
Young, this eventis free to the public 
and is located in Griswold Hall. For 
more information, call 410-659- 
8100. 


8:00 p.m. Live Sax Acts: David 
Dorfman and Dan Frootperform live 
atthe University of Maryland Dance 
Theater. For more information, call 
301-405-3189. 


8:00 p.m. Alchemy of Desire/Dead 
Man’s Blues: View Caridad Svich’s 
haunting play about a female’s 
‘struggle to survive after experienc- 
ing devastating loss. They play is in 
Towson University’s Center for the 
Arts Mainstage Theater. Tickets are 
$5 for students with valid ID. For 
more information, call 410-704- 
2787. 


Osaka Prints I: Travel to Japan as 
you witness striking portraits of 19th 
century Japanese Kabuki theater ac- 
tors. This exhibit is located in the 
Hackerman House mansion, which 
is part of the Walters Art Museum. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. Ini- 
tially, southern Italian vase painters 
used the Greek style of vase painting 
until they developed their own de- 
lightful style. View 10 vase paintings 
that were used in households, sanc- 
tuaries and as offerings to the gods. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Moliere’s The Misanthrope: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theater 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Moliere’s The Misan- 
thrope, directed by Penny 
Metropulos. This play will take place 
in the Fichandler. For more infor- 
mation, call 202-554-9066. 





Sunday, October 13 


ON CAMPUS 


~ gy 


‘1:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. Sunday after- 
‘noon Football: Where else but E- 
‘level can you combine four TV’s and 
‘one big, plus seven hours of football? 
‘Come today to relax and root for 
‘your favorite team. For more infor- 
‘mation, call 410-516-8197. 


2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Hora de 
‘Espanol: Ifyou don’tknow what that 
‘means, perhaps you should check 
‘out this event, which is sponsored by 
‘OLE and is located in room 162 of 
‘the Mattin Center. This afternoon, 
students will have the chance to prac- 
‘tice their Spanish-speaking skills as 
they converse with native speakers. 


‘For more information, call 443- 413- 
6248 or visit http://www. jhu.edu. 


7:00 p-m. - 9:30 p.m. Bicycle 
'Thieves: Come watch this movie in 
‘the Large AV room of MSEL. This 
‘event is sponsored by ead & 
‘Media Studies department. For more 
Fete ton, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


; aS ; 
| OFF CAMPUS 


12:30 p.m., 1:30p.m.,3:00p.m. Rob- 
‘ert Long Hou 





410-675-6750. 
.m. Anthems: Cul- 







cH + * 
2:00 p.m. &7:30 p 


‘ture Clash in the District. The 


Washington, D.C.-based theater 
% ‘Arena Slag pranel praet™ a per- 
formance of Richard Montoya and 
Culture Clash’s Anthems: Culture 
“lash in the District, directed by 

: “Gharles Randolph- Wright. This play 
will take place in Kreeger Audito- 
wg For more information, call 202- 


% ; Garden Walking . 
bore oie? * salt through Long’s — 
property, the call discussion on thefilm, led by Patrick 
Stearns, will follow the screening. For 


554-9066. 


2:00 p.m. Alchemy of Desire/Dead 
Man’s Blues: View Caridad Svich’s 
haunting play about a female’s 
struggle to survive after experiencing 
devastating loss. They play is in 
Towson University’s Center for the 
Arts Mainstage Theater. Tickets are 
$5 for students with valid ID. Formore 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


7:30 p.m. “The Many Facets of the 
Cello”: Spend an evening listening to 
the fusion of Bach and Jazz as the 
Blume Jazz Family and Cecylia 
Barczyk perform Bach’s Sonata in G 
Minor. Tickets are $8 for students 
with valid ID. For more information, 
call 410-704-2787, 


Osaka Prints I: Travel to Japan as 
you witness striking portraits of 19th- 
century Japanese Kabuki theater ac- 
tors. This exhibit is located in the 
Hackerman House mansion, which 
is part of the Walters Art Museum. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. Ini- 
tially, southern Italian vase painters 
used the Greek style of vase painting 
until they developed their own de- 
lightful style. View 10 vase paintings 
that were used in households, sanc- 
tuaries and as offerings to the Gods. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Moliere’s The Misanthrope: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theater 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Moliere’s The Misan- 
thrope, directed by Penny 
Metropulos. This play will take place 
in the Fichandler. For more informa- 
tion, call 202-554-9066. 





Monday, October 14 


ON CAMPUS 


3:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. A Unified View 
of Protein Folding: Want to learn 
more about this topic from Biochem- 
istry? Check out Dr. Daniel P. 
Raleigh’s lecture in Jenkins 109 this 
afternoon. Dr. Raleigh is an Associ- 
ate Professor with SUNY Stony 
Brook. Refreshments will be served 
prior to the lecture, which begins at 
4:00 p.m. For more information, visit 
http://notes.cc.sunysb.edu/CAS/ 
chemistry.nsf/pages/Draleigh. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Field Hockey: 
Come out to watch the Field Hockey 
team cream Catholic on Homewood 
field tonight. For more information, 
visit http://www.hopkinssports.com. 


8:30 p.m. Homewood Student Af- 
fairs: Join the Homewood Student 
Affairs Committee as they discuss 
campus-wide issues such as housing 
and dining, tonightin the Mattin cen- 
ter. For more information, e-mail 
Charles Reyner at 
creyner1@jhem.jhu.edu or visit http:/ 
/www.stuco.org. 


9:00 p.m. Monday Night Football: 
Football fans, E-level is the place to be 
tonight. Come watch the games on 
any of their five TV’s, including a big 
screen TV. For more information, call 
410-516-8197. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. Rain Forest 
Art: Tour this exhibit dealing with 
the destruction of rainforests and dis- 
cover justhow much theworld stands 
to lose if we continue to allow the 
destruction of rainforests. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


12:30 p.m., 1:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m. Rob- 
ert Long House & Garden Walking 
Tour: Enjoy a walk through Long’s 
property, the oldest house in Balti- 
more. For more information, call 410- 
675-6750. 


7:30 p.m. “Films about Films:” 


Towson University’s Film and Video 
Society invites guests to join them in 
screening the film Hollywood Shuffle. 


more information, call 410-704-2787. 


Osaka Prints I: Travel to Japan as 
you witness striking portraits of 19th 
century Japanese Kabuki theater ac- 
tors. This exhibit is located in the 
Hackerman House mansion, which 
is part of the Walters Art Museum. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 
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Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The Walters Museum in- 
vites patrons to view their collection 
on South Italian vase painting. Ini- 
tially, southern Italian vase painters 
used the Greek style of vase painting 
until they developed their own de- 
lightful style. View 10 vase paintings 
that were used in households, sanc- 
tuaries and as offerings to the gods. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Moliere’s The Misanthrope: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theater 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Moliere’s The Misan- 
thrope, directed by Penny 
Metropulos. This play will take place 
in the Fichandler. For more informa- 
tion, call 202-554-9066. 





Tuesday, October 15 





ON CAMPUS 


4:30 p.m. Center for Learning: Join 
Xiaogiang Luo ofthe IBMT.J. Watson 
Research Center for a lecture entitled 
“Improving Statistical Parsers Using 
Cross-Corpus Data.” This event is 
part of CLSP’s 2002 Fall Seminar se- 
ries. The lecture will be located in 
Shaffer 101 and refreshments will be 
served. For more information, visit 
http://www. jhu.edu. 


4:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. PreLaw Info 
Session: Join Dean Jim Milligan, with 
the Columbia School of Law, for an 
information session on applying to 
law schools. This event will be located 
inroom 160 of the Mattin Center. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu. 


4:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Ninotchka: 
Watch Ninotchka and Miller’s Cross- 
ing, courtesy of the Film & Media 
Studies department, in Gilman 110. 
For more information, e-mail 
film@jhu.edu. 


6:30 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Visit the Laby- 
rinth - A Walking Meditation: The 
Labyrinth isa walking meditation that 
“Crosses religious and cultural barri- 
ers. It is specifically designed to bea 
relaxing, reflective, prayerful exercise 
for the bodyand soul,” according toa 
statement released by the Bunting- 
Meyerhoff Interfaith and Commu- 
nity Service Center, which is where 
the labyrinth is located. For more 
information, e-mail Assistant Chap- 
lain Kathy Schnurr at 
kschnurr@jhu.edu or call 410-261- 
1890. 


7:00 p.m. Volunteer with Circle K: 
Join Hopkins’ Circle K community 
service organization tonightin Mattin 
160. Get information on how you can 
make a difference in our community 
by helping those in need in the Balti- 


more area. For more information, e- 
mail Scott Spencer at 
scottspencer@juno.com. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. Bicycle Thieves: 
Come watch this movie in Gilman 
110. This event ts sponsored by the 
Film & Media Studies department. 
For more information, e-mail 


film@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. What is Witch- 
craft?: Join Walter Stephens from the 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
department as he and other faculty 
members address the topic “What is, 
or rather was, witchcraft?” This 
unique discussion will take place in 
the AMRI MPR and is part of a con- 
tinuing series. Fore more informa- 
tion, visit http://www.jhu.edu. 


Osaka Prints I: Travel to Japan as 
you witness striking portraits of 19"- 
century Japanese Kabuki theater ac- 
tors. This exhibit is located in the 
Hackerman House mansion, which 
is part of the Walters Art Museum. 
For more information on the exhibit, 
call 410-547-9000. 


Traditionand Innovation: TheSouth 
Italian Style of Greek Vase Painting: 
The Walters Museum invites patrons 
to view their collection on South Italian 
vase painting. Initially, southern Ital- 
ian vase painters used the Greek style of 
vase painting until they developed their 
own delightful style. View 10 vase paint- 
ings thatwere usedin households, sanc- 
tuaries andas offerings to the gods. For 
more information on the exhibit, call 
410-547-9000. 


' OFF CAMPUS 


12:30 p.m., 1:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m. Robert 
Long House & Garden Walking Tour: 
Enjoy a walk through Long’s property, 
the oldest house in Baltimore. For more 
information, call 410-675-6750. 


8:15p.m. Blume Jazz Family Concert. 
Come hear the famed jazz family, along 
with the New Legacy Jazz Band, play a 
fusion of German and American mu- 
sic. For more information, call 410- 
704-2787. 


Wondrous Journeys at the Walters 
Museum: Visit the Walters Art Mu- 
seum to view a collection with works 
ranging from Egyptian tombs to medi- 
eval castles. The museum is in the 
unique position of possessing artwork 
that spans over 55centuriesandassuch, 
your visit to the Walters Art Museum 
will allow you to fully immerse yourself 
in all things related to art through the 
ages. For more information on the ex- 
hibit, call 410-547-9000. 


Moliere’s The Misanthrope: The 
Washington, D.C.-based theater 
Arena Stage proudly presents a per- 
formance of Moliere’s The Misan- 
thrope, directed by Penny 
Metropulos. This play will take 
place in the Fichandler. For more 
information, call 202-554-9066. 
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Wednesday, October 16 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 3:00p.m. Hungry Farm- 
ers: Don’t think this affects you? Join 
Professor Michael Lipton at School 
of Public Health, Room W2030 as he 
speaks on this global problem. This 
lecture is part of the 19th Annual 
World Food Day and is sponsored by 
the U.S. National Committee for 
World Food Day. For more informa- 
tion, visit http:// 
www.worldfooddayusa.org, or e-mail 
Kelly Hoban at khoban@jhsph.edu. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “Homewood: 
A New World Arcadia”. Join archi- 
tect M. Edward Shull as he helps cel- 
ebrate the 200" anniversary of the 
Homewood House with a slideshow 
and tour of the Homewood House 
Museum. Also enjoy a dessert recep- 
tion commemorating Homewood’s 
birthday. This commemoration, lo- 
cated in Shriver Hall, is part of the 
Wednesday Noon Series and does not 
require tickets. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-7157. 


5:00 p.m. Stanhope Bayne-Jones 
Memorial Lectureship: Listen as 
Laurie Glimcher, M.D.(Irene Heinz 
Given Professor of Immunology at 
Harvard Medical School) gives a lec- 
ture entitled T-bet, a Master Regula- 
tor of T Helper Cell Differentiation. 
This lecture will be in Hurd Hall in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. For more 
information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu, 


6:00 p.m. - 6:45 p.m. Dance Like No 
One is Watching: Do just that, plus 
learn how to swing while you're at it. 
The Johns Hopkins University Ball- 
room Dance club invites all those who 
wish to learn to swing to come to the 
Glass Pavilion in Levering Hall. Pro- 
fessional dance instructor Heather 
Kirtland will be on hand to show all 
beginners how to move, move, move. 
For more information, e-mail Crissy 
at rosa629@yahoo.com. 


6:45 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Swing Like 
No One is Watching: Do just that, 


plus advance your swinging skills. 


while you’re at it. The Johns 
Hopkins University Ballroom 
Dance club invites all those who 
wish to improve their swing style to 
come to the Glass Pavilion in Lever- 
ing Hall. Professional dance instruc- 
tor Heather Kirtland will be on hand 


- to lead this intermediate class. For 


more information, e-mail Crissy at 
rosa629@yahoo.com. 


7:00 p.m, - 9:00 p.m. Men’s Soccer: 
Come watch the men’s Soccer Team 
take on Alvernia tonight on 
Homewood Field. For more infor- 
mation, visit http:// 
www.hopkinssports.com, 


Vile 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. & 6:00 p.m. - 
9:00 p.m. “Sequined Surfaces:” Take 
a trip to Haiti and leave your pass- 
port at home. Visit Towson 
University’s Holtzman’s Art Gallery 
to see voodoo flags and other art- 
work native to Haiti. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-704-2787. 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. “In the Won- 
derland of Music”: Towson 
University’s Cello Ensemble proudly 
welcomes the Blume Jazz family and 
Cecylia Barczyk on cello as they per- 
form pieces by Bach, Bolling and 
Gershwin. Reservations are required 

for this event. For more information, 

call 410-704-2838. 


12:30 p.m., 1:30 p.m., 3:00 p.m. Rob- 
ert Long House & Garden Walking 
Tour: Enjoy a walk through Long’s 
property, the oldest house in Balti- 
more. For more information, call 
410-675-6750. 


7:30 p.m. Towson University Talk 
and Music: Lecturer Reynaldo Reyes 
discusses the history behind concer- 
tos and then performs with Ingrid 
Santamaria. Pieces to be performed 
include Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 
1. Tickets are only $5 for students 
with valid ID. For more information, 
call 410-704-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Jazz with the Blume Fam- 
ily: The famous Blume jazz family 
performs at Strathmore. For more 
information, visit —http:// 
www.strathmore.org. 


8:00 p.m. Alchemy of Desire/Dead 
Man’s Blues: View Caridad Svich’s 
haunting play about a female’s 
struggle to survive after experienc- 
ing devastating loss. They play is in 
Towson University’s Center for the 
Arts Mainstage Theater. Tickets are 
$5 for students with valid ID. For 
more information, call 410-704-2787. 


12:30 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. University 
Ethics Seminar: Attend this semi- 
nar at the University of Baltimore’s 
Thumel Business Center, where 
guest speaker Gilbert Holmes will 
present a lecture entitled, “Family 
Law, God and Government: The 
Ethics of Ordered Living.” Holmes 
serves as the Dean of the University 
of Baltimore School of Law. For 
more information, call 410-837- 


5379 or 410-837-5324, 


Tradition and Innovation: The 
South Italian Style of Greek Vase 
Painting: The renownedWalters 
Museum invites patrons to view 
their collection on South Italian 
vase painting. Initially, southern 


"Italian vase painters used the Greek 


style of vase painting until they de- 
veloped their own delightful style 
of vase painting. View 10 vase paint- 
ings that were used in households, 
sanctuaries and as offerings to the 
gods. For more information on the 
exhibit, call 410-547-9000, ie 
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THE BALTIMOREQUIZ 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days. 





Freshmen, you’ve been in Baltimore for about a month now, so 
we thought we’d give youa test onhowmuch you velearned about 
your new home. Baltimore, the greatest city in America, was 
founded in 1729, mostly as an economic result ofits prime harbor 
location, In the early 1800s, Baltimore was the second largest city 
in America. Baltimore became the starting point for the famed 
B&O railroad that stretched all the way to Chicago by 1874. In 
1904, a great fire devastated the city’s business district, but busi- 
ness rebounded quickly. Then fora long time, nothing happened. 
The city bounced out of economic slumpage with urban renewal 
projects in the 1970s and the rebirth of the harbor. By 1980, the 
harbor was well on its way to being the great tourist attraction itis 
today. Now, it’s time to pick your brain on some of the finer trivial 
points of our city. 


Get your answers in by 5 p.m. on Tuesday. You can bring them 
in to the office, e-mail them to news.letter@jhu.edu or fill out the 
quiz online (at http://www.jhunewsletter.com). 

The winner gets $10 worth of goodies from our sponsors, 
Eddie’s Market 
and Eddie’s Li- 
quors on the 
3100 block of St. 
Paul. So just fill 
out the quiz and 
win $10 worth of 
stuff; we’re not 
talking brain 
surgery here. 


1. Alright, 
we'll start you 
out easy. There 
are many ru- 
mors about this 
famous Balti- 
more-born leg- 
end. He was 





COURTESY OFHTTP:/) possibly part Af- 
WWW.BALTIMORECOUNTYMD.COM/ |; . 

From this angle, Baltimore almost looks like an rican American, 

actual cosmopolitan city. went throughan 

entire brothel in 


one night and once held his manager by his neck outside of a 
moving train. Although a legendary drinker, he was more famous 
for the sport he played and the curse he reportedly left with his old 
team. His birthplace is a museum downtown that is worth a visit 
if you are a sports fan. Who was this athlete and what city will 
forever curse his name? 

2. This R&B / hip hop act got its start supposedly as fudge 
makers down at Baltimore’s inner harbor. When they became 
famous, they took their group’s name from the street they lived 
__ on, which is also a park close to Hopkins. What’s the name of the 
group and which member spun off into a “successful” individual 
singing and movie career? 

3. Quizmaster B used to work in an infamous psychotic ward 
just outside Baltimore. Many a day went by when he would 
comfort random lunatics in exchange for college credits. The 


hospital is one of the few private mental hospitals left in the United 
States. One of the founders of Sheppard Pratt, Moses Sheppard 
was inspired to create better conditions for mental patients be- 
cause of his religious beliefs that were instilled in him from what 
religious sect? 

4, The War of 1812 was one of the most forgettable wars in 
American History. One good thing did come out of this cross- 
Atlantic mélée, our National Anthem, the Star Spangled Banner. 
The Star Spangled Banner was not adopted as our official National 
Anthem until 1931, however it was an immensely popular poem 
at the time it was written. Francis Scott Key, a lawyer by trade, 
wrote the words to this song about the flag flying above which fort 
in the harbor? 

5. One of the bright spots in Baltimore is The Senator Theatre. 
Although grossly overpriced compared to its Towson counter- 
part, it offers a certain rustic charm including a smoking den in the 
bathroom. It is also host to many movie premieres and the occa- 
sional rap video shoot and is in the national registers of historic 
places. Last week it celebrated its 63rd birthday. What architect 
designed the theater and in what year was it founded? 

6. Ifyousit on any bench in this fair city, you'll be reminded that 
Baltimore is the greatest city in America. Mayor O’ Malley created 
that slogan when he was elected a couple of years.ago, and subse- 
quently had all the benches changed. What was the original slogan 
that adorned these benches? 

7. Baltimore is certainly not an island, ignorant of other cul- 
tures, foods and traditions. You may notice an abundance ofsushi 
and sushi related products in the area. Or, if you’re an interna- 
tional student, you might think thereisa shortage. Inkeeping with 
frivolous traditions of international diplomacy, Baltimore has a 
sister city in the Far 
East. This city also 
shares its name with a 
sushi restaurant. What 
is it? 

8. Baltimore has 
been host to many TV 
shows, most of them 
unfortunately focus on 
Baltimore’s drug and 
crime problems. The 
NBC series Homicide 
was filmed in Fell’s 
Point. Another war on 
drugs related series 
captured the imagina- 
tion of premium cable 
television viewers this 
summer. What was the 
name of this hour-long 
weekly series? Hint: It’s 
not Sex and the City. 

9. To me, Baltimore 
is one of the cities on the dividing line between the north and the 
south, or as I like to call it, the “y’use, yall line.” Baltimore was the 
scene of the first casualties of the Civil War. It is also host to many 
Underground Railroad stops, witha safe house for escaping slaves 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.NPS.GOV/FOMC/ 
Contrary to popular belief, F.S. Key’s origi- 
nal version didn’t end with “Play Ball!” 





located at the Orchard Street Church. At the start of the Civil 
War, how did Maryland rank among the states for population of 
free African Americans? 

10. Edgar 
Allen Poe lived 
and died in Bal- 
timore and is 
probably the 
city’s most fa- 
mous citizen. 
Who else has a 
professional 
sports team 
named after one 
of their poems? 
Originally com- 
ing to Baltimore 
to marry his 13- 
year-old 
cousin, he traveled up and down the East Coast, writing poems 
and living in poverty, before he returned to Baltimore in 1849 
where he died from excessive drinking. Poe is most well known 
for “The Raven,” which interestingly enough, during his lifetime 
only provided him with $10 worth of profit. The Simpsons paro- 
died “The Raven” in their very first Halloween Special. Tor- 
mented Homer mourned the lost of his love Lenore, while being 
mocked by Bart playing the part of the Raven. Who was the 
narrator for this television classic? 

11. Who’snota fan of Rofo chicken? Royal Farms provides drunk 
college students and Baltimore natives with all the fried chicken they 
could eat, whenever they want. While other fast food establishments 
barely make their presence known to our city, Royal Farmslocations 
abound. Baltimore is even host to their corporate headquarters. 
Take a guess, how many Royal Farms stores are in Baltimore city? 
Within +/- 3 is all you need. 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.MDFILMFEST.COM/ 
Suburbanites can keep their stadium seating and 
THX — Baltimore has history, charm and neon. 


Tiebreaker: Name as many of the Baltimore neighborhoods as 
you can. 


Last Week’s Answer: 

1. Ally McBeal 

2. John Laroquette 

3. Matlock 

4, Elenor 
5. Law and Order ‘ 
6. Judge Wapner 
7. The Practice 

8. LA Law 

9. Baltimore 

10, The Rainmaker 

11. $5,000 

12. 180 

13. Raymond Burr 


The winner of last week’s quiz was Jonie Hsiao. Come on by the 
Gatehouse on a Tuesday or Wednesday evening to pick up your 
prize. 
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EXPOSURE 


By ELEKTRA CARRAS AND NATASHA GARG 


SURE 


m1 ELEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 





NATASHA GARG/NEWS-LETTER 


Maybe music can save the world: Last Thursday, Hillel sponsored a drum circle on the beach, The reason? For peace. “It brings peace to the world through culture, singing, dancing and clapping,” said Eyal Davidol, who ran the event. 
t 


